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THE 
NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarterRLy Review or PHILosoPpHy 


VotumE IV JULY, 1930 NuMBER 3 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF ETHICS 


HERE is no need to speak up especially for the impor- 
tance of ethics. A philosophical study of the prin- 


ciples of human conduct is a pressing need in proportion to the 
speculative chaos that exists within this field. Was there ever 
greater confusion in the field of ethics than in our day? Yes, 
one might say, in the days of the old Sophists. But then the 
Sophists were a small group in a small territory, compared to 
the many protagonists of an ever-changing morality in our 
own time, and compared to the wide extent over which their 
voices are heard as those of the saving prophets of a new day. 
The situation is the more pressing because, theoretically, the 
abandonment of all permanent standards of conduct, often 
even of all ethical values of} any kind, has been made the one 
fixed principle that still holds, and because, practically, we 
have arrived at a stage where the theoretical breakdown of all 
standards, long in the brewing, seems to be in the full process 
of actual precipitation. 

Thus, in one of the latest mirrors of prevalent philosophical 
thought, the first of two presuppositions introducing a chapter 
on “ A Functional View of Morals” takes the following form: 

First, it is assumed that the moralities (and immoralities) of men 


can and should—be studied in a distinctly scientific manner. The facts 
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of the moral life are to be sought wherever they may be found. These 
facts must then be accurately described: theories as to their origin, 
function, and development must be elaborated; finally, these theories 
must be tested by further reference to the facts themselves.” 


Apparently that is the whole story. And so ethics becomes 
merely a statistical or otherwise descriptive study of how men 
act. Therewith the heart is taken out of traditional ethics and 
the concept of obligation or the ethical evaluation of conduct 
is left to corrode on the scrap-heap of the abandoned past. It 
is the classical conception of the positivistic school of Durk- 
heim. All the more interesting, therefore, that present fol- 
lowers of that school have gone beyond this position and 
acknowledge a metaphysical science of conduct beyond the 
descriptive science.” 

Ammunition here for those who claim we are always trailing 
in the wake of European thought, a whole generation behind. 
Not a short span in our day! 

What the new morality professes in its varied forms can be 
seen in such different statements as Walter Lippmann’s sin- 
cere and coolly considered A Preface to Morals and Will 
Durant’s dithyrambic chapters on the new morality in The 
Mansions of Philosophy. Yet the two books have in common 
the accepted view that traditional ethics has failed entirely and 
has deserved only to fail and fall; it has been surpassed by an 
advancing world. The situation is undoubtedly acute. 


Humpty-Dumpty has suffered a complete smash-up and it will 


1 Hssays in Honor of John Dewey (New York, 1929), p. 243. 

Thus Professor Levy-Bruhl stated at the Sixth International Congress 
of Philosophy, Harvard University, September, 1926: “This positive 
science of morals does not pretend to deny or to exclude what does not 
belong to its domain. Just as physics is in no way a hindrance to meta- 
physical speculation, whose object and method are quite different from 
those of physics, so the science of morals in no way tends to do away 
with speculation on the moral ideal, nor with the psychological analysis 
of the interior life, such as moralists at all times have engaged in.” Pro- 
ceedings (New York, 1927), p. 401. 
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require the best efforts of all the king’s men and horses to 
re-establish order where now there is chaos. 

In assigning causes for the more complete breakdown in our 
own day, it would be easiest to point, in a sweeping gesture, to 
the entire trend of civilization in the past centuries. As individ- 
ual factors, one might mention the breakdown of institutional 
religion ; the consequent separation of the problem of life from 
all religious foundations; the accompanying growth of ration- 
alism and empiricism, atheism and materialism—perhaps 
reaching its height at the turn of the last century; the immense 
scientific and material advance with the golden promise con- 
tained therein, the first disillusionment of which has already 
arrived; the all-pervading notion of evolution, or rather of 
evolutionary naturalism. These are not, in their operation, 
separate factors, but rather co-operating elements of a single 
trend. Yet their coherence and interaction is not, as many 
moderns would claim, so completely due to the inherent logic 
of their nature as it is to accidental and, or at least, extrinsic 
circumstances of historical happenings. Are disbelief in a 
personal God and our scientific advance of necessity internally 
connected? The protagonists of the new morality never argue 
on this point because they assume, without attempting proof, 
that the above factors are all internally and essentially related, 
are mentally distinct one from the other rather than really 
distinct, to use the good Scholastic phrase. If this bold as- 
sumption should happen to be false, if these factors merely 
co-operated accidentally, the entire modern position insofar as 
it seeks support on this gratuitous assumption would have no 
solid foundation. The point will not be discussed in the pres- 
ent paper; but it is worthy of mention even in passing. 

Philosophically, it would seem, there are principally two 
factors that made for the breakdown of traditional ethics, a 
positive and a negative factor. On the one hand there is the 
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growth, for the last century or two, of a much more critical 
approach in all speculative thought. Metaphysics, et al., had 
been developed with great acumen in times past; but it re- 
mained for Kant gradually to give greater dominance to the 
attitude that is expressed, e. g., in the question, how the science 
of metaphysics is possible at all. The remarkable develop- 
ment of the critical attitude in our own day seems at times to 
overreach itself in a skeptical caution, a caution that refuses 
to make any assertion in the indicative mood except when there 
is question of denouncing dogmatism and dogmatic attitudes. 
At all events, every speculative investigation in any branch of 
philosophy must also ask itself and must treat the question of 
the very possibility of such a study as it claims to be. 

If there is a branch of philosophy in which this was done 
less than in others, it is traditional ethics. Traditional ethics, 
the philosophical ethics of Christianity, proposes to give a de- 
fense of truths some of which are also accepted on the strength 
of supernatural revelation. As long as this ethics was not 
threatened by any formidable attacks or questionings, there 
was less incentive for a thorough rational investigation of its 
foundations. In fact, nothing was more natural than that 
there should at times be a rather too satisfied rationalizing in 
regard to its views instead of sound philosophical reasoning. 
Indeed, present-day antagonists of this traditional ethics claim 
that it was based on the acceptance of the supernatural, and 
that, since the latter is now seen to be without support, the 
traditional ethics no longer has any foundations that the sin- 
cere thinker can accept. The truth of this claim need not be 
considered here; the claim by itself is sufficient proof that 
traditional ethics must re-examine its supports and defenses 
with a critical rigor never before applied by it. This is merely 
a particular application of the general truth that in every gen- 
eration the traditional views must be re-examined in the light 
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of new problems. The statement has particular force for ethics 
because of the present widespread attitude of denial in regard 
to it. 

Such a task is not easy. It is perhaps more difficult for 
ethics than for some other branches of philosophy because of 
the very nature of its subject-matter, because of the multiple 
complexity of the whole thing. All branches of human knowl- 
edge will continue to have their perennial problems. But few 
present such a complexity of aspects and so many distinct 
threads as does ethics at the very outset. No wonder that so 
acute an ethical thinker as Aquinas called attention above all 
to the special element of uncertainty arising out of the fact 
that its matter is ever variable and contingent. The example 
he uses for illustration is not without interest: 


Non enim potest esse tanta certitudo in materia variabili et contin- 
genti, sicut in materia necessaria, semper eodem modo se habente. Et 
ideo auditor bene disciplinatus, non debet majorem certitudinem requi- 
rere, nec minori esse contentus, quam sit conveniens rei de qua agitur. 
Propinquum enim peccatum esse videtur, si aliquis acceptet aliquem 
mathematicum persuasionibus rhetoricis utentem, et si expetat a rhetor- 
ico demonstrationes certas, quales debet proferre mathematicus. (In I, 
Eth. lect. 3) 


No wonder the Angelic Doctor agreed with Aristotle that 
ethics could be mastered only by more mature minds of riper 
experience.® 

Something of the complexity of ethics is apparent at once 
when we recall that ethical principles are to be applied to in- 
dividual actions, and that these are always concrete actions of 
individuals with a definite outlook and experience, and are per- 
formed in a concrete world. Every action must be judged not 


* How does this agree with a not infrequent custom of giving ethics— 
rendered as easy as possible—to college freshmen or sophomores as a com- 
plete philosophical presentation? Or can we excuse this early presenta- 
tion on the score of the vast experience in life possessed by the average 
collegian of today before ever he emerges from high school? 
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only in the light of general principles and of the similarity 
of the action with others, but also in the light of its difference 
or its uniqueness. We cannot but agree with pragmatists in 
regarding every action as in some sense unique, even if we 
cannot follow them in considering every action as therefore 
totally different from all others. The matter is complex 
enough without that. It reflects the full complexity of the 
human nature that performs the actions, the complexities of 
social environment as also of the physical world, not to men- 
tion the more rapid pace at which vital changes are occurring 
today. There is also the twofold aspect of subjective and ob- 
jective morality to complicate matters; but determining the 
subjective morality of an action is relatively easy in com- 
parison with deciding the objective morality of many individ- 
ual actions. Ethical generalizations as a whole are, first of 
all, by no means so air-tight as are generalizations in many 
other sciences. Or rather, they become more air-tight, the 
more they are removed from the concrete circumstances of 
individual action; but, by that very fact, they also become the 
less practical for immediate application. Ethics as a science 
must contain general principles; but a principle as such never 
tells us by itself whether any concrete act comes under it or 
not, or whether the action comes under it entirely or only 
partially. For this the individual action must be examined 
also in its individuality—and therein for the Scholastic lies 
a further philosophical difficulty: intellectual knowledge of 
the individual. 

{n the very statement of the problem of ethics a number of 
questions arise at once that are not identical by any means, 
although they are often unconsciously identified one with the 
other, or even ignored in great part. Thus we have the ques- 
tion of the nature of moral good and moral evil, and that of 
their objective validity; of the existence of a norm of good 
and bad; the existence of obligation in regard to this norm; 
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the foundation of the norm, and of moral obligation; the gen- 
eral principles of right conduct, and the practical principles 
of their application in judgment or in direction of conduct; 
the distinction between the theoretical science of human con- 
duct, the art of living accordingly, and the art of persuading 
men to be good.* Prior to all these problems is the very im- 
portant one of the general suppositions that precede the study 
of ethics, as well as of the special presuppositions that accom- 
pany it. Any study of ethics that does not consciously con- 
cern itself with these cannot be called a critical or philosoph- 
ical study. This does not imply that the results of the latter 
are quoad materiam always different from a less critical in- 
vestigation. But they are always different in the way in 
which a critically certified conclusion differs from one not 
thus certified.° 

Are there any general suppositions that must precede the 
study of ethics? Ethics is an independent philosophical study 
because of the specific objective it pursues. The questions 


about the nature and the norm of morality, etc., are peculiar 


to ethics. But ethics is by no means an independent science 
in the sense that it need not take account of the other branches 
of philosophy. Quite the contrary holds with special force for 


“As thus stated, these distinctions seem too obvious to mention. Yet 
we find ethical systems attacked in their principles, e. g., utilitarianism, on 
the score that these principles will not per se carry any conviction result- 
ing in actual compliance with them. This is mentioned without implying 
that there may not be some force in such an argument. But what the 
force is of an argument that seems to confuse two very distinct problems 
ean be decided, if at all, only if the distinction between the problems is 
kept consciously in mind. 

* This statement must be taken in conjunction with what was said above 
about the lesser degree of certainty attaching to ethics. Furthermore a 
critical conclusion does not mean one that rests on no assumptions—else 
there could be no critical conclusions at all. But it is one that knows on 
what assumptions it rests, one therefore that knows the epistemological 
status it has, over against a conclusion that rests on unconsciously accepted 
assumptions. 
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ethics. Ethics is concerned with the conduct of men, which 
conduct is not only of men, but is also always in a concrete 
set of circumstances of the real world. Any evaluation of this 
conduct must take into account the nature of man and the 
nature of the world. Consequently the precise logical posi- 
tion of ethics is that it follows upon the other branches of 
philosophy. It does not itself prove the rationality of man 
or free will, or theism or pantheism, or idealism or realism, 
and the like, but its whole system of conclusions is neces- 
sarily dependent on the philosophy of man and the nature of 
reality with which it starts. Even the ethics that, in the name 
of the concrete and variable, apotheosizes the principle of indi- 
vidual consequences is floating in the air unless it defines the 
general nature of the consequences that decide whether the 
judgment is to be Aye or Nay. 

Some of these general philosophical presuppositions are of 
more practical importance than others, even if theoretically 
they all have the same status of philosophical priority. They 
are at least a priori relative to ethics as such. Some of them 
are the ordinary viewpoints of common sense, such as the exis- 
tence of an external world and of other minds, the general 
rationality of the universe, or its acting in ways that we can 
express in terms of rational thought, the distinctiveness of 
the rational element in human nature, the general assumption 
of meaning and of value of some kind in life, and so forth. 
Among these are also some viewpoints that were formerly uni- 
versally accepted but are now debated in philosophical, even 
in popular, circles; such are the existence of the spirituality 
of the soul, of freedom of will, of an after-life, of a personal 
God. On all these questions a position must be taken one way 
or the other by philosophers, and all of them will have an 
important bearing on one’s ethical views. Within the domain 
of ethics it is therefore necessary to make a sort of philosophic 
profession of faith in regard to the views not belonging to 
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ethics, which, however, are the metaphysical basis for ethical 
speculation. Apart from such views as enter into the ultimate 
nature of existence, that is, theism, and the like, ordinary 
views of common sense realism might suffice as a working basis. 
For in matters of conduct even the most assertive idealist will 
act as if things really existed in the general manner presented 
to him in external perception. 

But there are further basic questions in the domain of ethics 
itself. They are so fundamental to the entire problem of ethics 
and so vital in determining the nature of ethics that they bring 
us face to face with the rock-bottom question of how ethics is 
possible, or, what must be supposed in order to have a science 
of ethics at all as a philosophy of right conduct. It is here 
that we are in contact, among other things, with the intermin- 
able disputes about the inductive or deductive nature of ethics. 
Only when we begin to ask ourselves such fundamental ques- 
tions have we arrived at the position described by Kant as an 
awakening out of a dogmatic slumber. 

Almost every treatment of ethics takes for granted the exis- 
tence of morality, or of a difference between the morally good 
and the morally bad; of a norm or standard of such differ- 
ences ; likewise the importance of this norm in human life and 
its discoverability in or out of human nature; also the existence 
of responsibility for conduct and of the obligation to comply 
with the moral norm—or, in general, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of ethics that good must be done and evil avoided. 
There are other general presuppositions, usually variations of 
the law of the uniformity of nature, such as the possibility of 
generalizing about morality, the existence of uniform ways of 
acting in spite of free will, the fact that moral actions have 
definite effects on man’s self and on the conditions of peace- 
ful life. These presuppositions of ethics, however, can be con- 


sidered common sense conclusions of human experience; so 
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much they surely are. They are so universally borne out in 
life that the ordinary man never thinks either of questioning 
them or of having to give himself an account for holding them. 

But can the same be claimed, say, for the view that we must 
find our immediate locus or basis of the norm of conduct in 
human nature? Here we do indeed face the fact that in the 
history of ethics philosophers have actually derived their norms 
from a reading of human nature, however one-sided and par- 
tial we may wish to consider some of their readings. This 
undeniable fact merely brings us to the further question: “ Why 
should human nature be taken to furnish the norm for right 
moral conduct?” It will be no final answer to parry with a 
counter-question: “ What else should furnish it?” That might 
be a sort of argumentum ad hominem, but would be no answer 
to the query: “ How prove that human nature should be the 
norm of conduct?” A first impulse might urge one to prove 
it by the consequences of acting according to any norm not 
related to human nature. But such an argument would assume 
precisely what it wishes it to prove, since it would derive its 
force out of the untoward effect of these consequences on man. 
Consequences in ethics are always consequences to human 
nature. Well, one might be tempted to ask, “ What else is 
there that counts in life than such consequences?” But there 
is always the more basic question: “Is there any counting in 
life? Are we right in assuming that there are real values in 
life?’’? Here the Christian theist will affirm most heartily that 
there is, and will refer for proof to the existence of God. Yet, 
would such proof have much value if by God we mean merely 
a first cause, a personal creator at a knowledge of whose exis- 
tence we arrive as a final conclusion from our examination of 
this world? It would surely have value if we started out with 
the existence of the Christian God of Love. But can we con- 
sider a knowledge of God with the details revealed to us by 
Christian revelation as also a necessary conclusion of human 
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reasoning—or in other words, is the Christian notion of God 
in its totality also a necessary conclusion of mere philosophical 
speculation? If things are viewed in the light of this question, 
will there not have to be a thorough overhauling of some of 
the treatments in our theodicies, given out in the name of pure 
philosophy? At all events, some of the statements of St. 
Thomas sound terrifyingly agnostic over against many such 
treatments. 


There is no intention here of implying that we cannot give 


a rational account to ourselves for considering human nature 
the basis of our ethical norm. Certainly, if life is to count 
for us at all, that is, if there is to be value in life for us, it 
must be value in terms of our nature. It would be rationally 
contradictory to say that that which counts for human nature 
is that which has no value in terms of it. We are here in con- 
tact with the more general metaphysical principles of agere 
sequitur esse and actio perficit esse. The acceptance of human 
nature as our norm of ethics is not a datum of experience; it is 
rather an @ priori principle in terms of which alone we can 
begin to evaluate experience. Yet it is not a gratuitous as- 
sumption, but rather the conclusion of sound reasoning, a 
datum of deduction. We are thus in contact with one of the 
deductive elements in all ethics. But at once induction also 
asserts itself in this matter. For the principle that human 
nature must furnish the norm of ethical conduct tells us noth- 
ing of the structure of human nature. What is this complex 
thing we call human nature? What are its essential elements 
and how are these elements interrelated? Where can we find 
out the detailed architectural plan of human nature, which is 
necessary to know before we can use it as a standard for ethical 
judgment? What kinds of actions square with the norm of 
human nature? This time the answer is not to be attained 
out of the recesses of rational thought but in the actual experi- 
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ence of life. The detailed what of the human nature that is 
the norm of human conduct is not a product of deduction but 
of induction. 

We put our case above as follows: Given the existence of 
values for us, reason can prove that human nature must fur- 
nish the basis of the norm of such values. We are recalling 
the initial phrase only to postpone it for later treatment. Here 
we shall take up another angle. It arises out of the contacts 
with the outside world that furnish us with our experience of 
what human nature is like. The principle of harmony is some- 
times evoked as a fundamental guide in conduct. It is but a 
corollary from a true reading of human nature plus the fact 
that harmony between ourselves and our environment is not 
attained except through conscious effort. Harmony of some 
kind in life is co-extensive with meaning or significance or 
value in life. Its opposite, chaos, is not only meaningless in 
the sense of being unintelligible but also in the sense of ab- 
sence of positive value. Harmony in life is not only an in- 
stinctive demand of human nature, it is also a dictate of rea- 
son, as well as a universal lesson of experience. In some way 
or other our lives insist on tending toward harmony or con- 
sistency. Where ideals and practice differ, the end result will 
either be a greater separation unto some fundamental disrup- 
tion, or else equalization on one plane or another, sometimes 
in a way that we love to call the vengeance of nature.® 

Yet the principle of harmony between us and our environ- 
ment, between individuals and the social group, between rea- 
son and instincts, does not itself tell us anything more. Both 
the highway robber and the kind of capitalist that belong to 


* Paul Bourget in the closing words of Le Démon de Midi brings out this 
universal lesson of experience: “ Voyez-vous, monsieur le vicaire, il y a 
un grand enseignement dans cette histoire. Comprenons-le bien. C’est la 
clef de tant d’énigmes, le mot de tant d’intelligences, de tant de destinées. 
Cet enseignement, c’est qu’il faut vivre comme on pense, sinon, t6t ou tard, 
on finit par penser comme on a vecu.” 
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the tribe of robber barons act on the principle of harmoniza- 
tion. There are different starting-points in man for applying 
the principle of harmony; and there is a great difference 
whether one seeks to harmonize oneself with the world, or the 
world with oneself. There is also the question of the details 
of practical life through which the harmony is to be attained. 
The specific ways in which human nature as a guide in conduct 
is to harmonize life is again a matter of long and ever grow- 
ing experience. Here, too, in order to give the general prin- 
ciple practical value ethics must draw on the lessons of experi- 
ence; and the vast stores of knowledge and detailed principles 
that would express more concretely how the desired harmony 
is to be attained can be gleaned only through inductive knowl- 
edge. 

The principle of harmony, like that of human nature, gets 
its value out of the general condition mentioned above. We 
can now state it thus: Given the existence of ethical value in 
life, human nature is the norm of that value and harmony is 
its expression. But have we any reason for accepting the 
actual existence of such value in life? The existence of moral 
good and moral evil as conceived in traditional ethics, finds 
implicit expression in the general principle of ethical conduct, 
that the good must be done and evil must be avoided: bonum 
factendum, malum vitandum. 

There is no need to mention here that the two elements of 
the general principle have applications that are not exactly 
alike, the difference between the two musts being at least that 
ordinarily found between positive and negative precepts. Nor 
is there any need to point out that the principle as such tells 
us nothing at all in regard to what either in general or in the 
concrete really is good or bad. The principle tells us very little, 
and yet it is so fundamental in ethics that there is nothing that 
is more so. It is so basic that it must be assumed before there 
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is any sense in the thought of working out a philosophical ethics 
at all; without it there can be no ethics in the traditional sense, 
that is, an ethics that is more than a statistical science of the 
ways in which men conduct themselves. The principle is a 


ubiquitous presupposition that enters into every aspect of the 


whole science of ethics; and it is, in the domain of ethics at 
least, strictly a priori. No amount of experience can establish 
it as a conclusion of inductive reasoning; it is too fundamental 
for that. But is it perhaps, on the other hand, a rigorous con- 
clusion of deductive thought? Does it follow with logical 
necessity from other premises that do not already contain it? 
Can we prove the principle by leading up to it from outside 
itself, or deduce it out of other truths in which it is not ex- 
pressly contained? In these questions we are taking the prin- 
ciple in the sense of the strict moral obligation, not merely 
in that of expediency or advantageousness. 

While the general principle in no way tells us anything of 
the texture or the structure of the good or the evil, it is never- 
theless not without content. It contains in germ all the funda- 
mental notions necessary for a deontological science of ethics. 
The principle implies several things in an ascending scale: (1) 
Existence of distinction between good and evil, therefore the 
existence of morality; (2) Existence of a norm for distinguish- 
ing between good or evil, without which the principle would 
have no practical value; (3) An obligation to act according to 
this norm. Each of these succeeding members in turn im- 
plies the former, but not vice versa. We may here confine our- 
selves to the last, as implicitly including the other two, and 
we shall use the term ‘ ethical value’ as applying to what has 
obligatoriness in human conduct and is, at the same time, our 
greatest good and happiness. We are thus including both the 
deontological, the perfective, and the eudaemonical aspects in 
our notion of moral or ethical good or value. 

Have we any philosophical grounds for holding that such 
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a moral good exists—one that is a matter of obligation and, at 
the same time, is the only means of true perfection and of 
happiness for us, not to speak of perfect happiness? To be 
dangerously brief, do our grounds for such a conviction boil 
down to the following three interrelated and mutually rein- 
forcing sets of data: 


(1) The existence of a tendency in man toward happi- 
ness and toward moral conduct—the instinctive basis of that 
which develops into conscience and acceptance of the whole 
ethical outlook upon life. We might call this the need for 
morality in man.’ 


(2) The universal conviction of mankind as to the existence 
of a moral law that is the true guide to happiness—a convic- 
tion that was in much greater agreement on some of the simpler 
and more fundamental aspects of morality than the anthro- 
pology of a passing generation acknowledged and taught. 

(3) The dire consequence of giving up all belief in a moral 


law; therefore the practical need, taught us by the experience 
of mankind, of holding to some kind of ethical ideal as obliga- 
tory in life and as supremely desirable in itself. 


One need not examine these grounds long to see that they 
do not force their conclusion upon the mind in an apodictic 
manner. They are rather grounds of reasonable persuasiveness, 
or of the persuasive reasonableness of accepting the existence 
of ethical values and law in life. While in their statement the 
conclusion to the existence of ethical obligation has the form 
of an induction, it will not be accepted as true by anyone who 


"It is fairly fashionable in our day to acknowledge this need and then 
to assert that it was this need in man that gave rise to the fabrication 
of not only a Christian ethics but of all the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. This view is a priori not impossible, but certainly not a scientific 
conclusion, and is as dogmatic as any other when accepted as true. For 
a sincere expression of this position, see Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, 
pp. 149-151. 
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has not already accepted the general attitude expressed in it. 
Not only are we here not in the domain of rigorous proof; we 
have precisely the kind of argumentation that holds only on 
the assumption of its own conclusion. Only he will see some 
force in the argumentation who accepts a certain reasonable- 
ness in things, whose outlook on life is optimistic, at least, to 
some extent, who believes that there is rational meaning in the 
whole of human life, who believes in some sort of ethical good- 
ness. Such' an attitude is therefore not an inductive or a de- 
ductive conclusion from the above truths, but an a priori pre- 
supposition for concluding from them to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of bonum faciendum, malum vitandum, taken in the full 
sense mentioned above. 

Here the theistic philosopher will quite surely object; that 
is, the theist of ethical optimism, over against the deist, who 
may be ethically a supreme pessimist and a most caustic cynic. 
The presupposition contained in the above general principle, 
he will say, may be a priori for ethics, but not for philosophy 
as a whole. The existence of an obligatory law of life, he will 
go on, follows from the existence of God, which is a truth 
reason can derive from examining the nature of this world. 
Here again a critical temper will have many questions to ask. 
First of all, there is our concept of God. Thomas Aquinas 
had said long ago that we know of separated substances rather 
what they are not than what they are. Yet the ordinary re- 
action of the Christian to the argument for the primum movens 
immobile “whom men call God” is to read into the First 
Cause all the attributes and concepts that Christian revelation 
has taught him to believe regarding God. 

The traditional argument from contingency gives us the 
existence of a First Cause, a necessary, unliaited Being, Lord 
of the world, to which the argument from design adds the at- 
tribute of a guiding intelligence. Both together give us God 
as a-personal being, whose will was exercised in creation. They 
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also give us God as our final cause, apart from whom the 
creature cannot attain any true perfection. But is God also 
our moral Legislator who has established a moral law accord- 
ing to which men must freely guide their actions? As first 
and final cause He is the only possible ultimate source of such 
amoral law. But has He in fact established such a moral law 
for us? The argument for the conception of God as actual 
legislator of the moral law is usually the one called the ethical 
argument. It does not argue from the existence of God to an 
ethical law, but rather concludes from the acceptance of moral 
law to the existence of God as the moral legislator. The ethical 
argument, at all events, cannot be used to show the existence 
of a moral standard of good and evil and of a moral law. 

But may not the whole problem be approached from the 
standpoint of the existence of God, as both the First Cause and 
the Final Cause of the universe? As Lord of the entire uni- 
verse, on whom every creature is dependent for its existence, 
He is the supreme Ruler and Lawgiver and therefore endowed 
with supreme authority to command. From the existence of 
a Supreme Ruler we get the concept of a law that must be 
obeyed with the corollary of the possible direful consequences 
of not obeying. However, this does not per se give us what 
we might call a more sympathetic conception of God; and the 
ethics we can derive from it so far will be either the rigorous 
ethics of stern duty somewhat after the manner of Kant, or 
else the purely utilitarian ethics so deprecated by the sage 
of Koenigsberg. We can scarcely gather from this alone that 
God is also in a more positive way our ultimate happiness, or 
that compliance with moral obligation is, at the same time, an 
ennobling of our own personality consisting in something more 
and higher than a mere extrinsic reward for obedience or an 
escape from punishment. The point is most important for 
there is all the difference in the world between a life based on 
duty rooted in the fear of a superior power, and a life that 
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gives itself in love to an enhancing ideal. The latter by no 
means excludes the former; it rather recognizes whatever truth 
there is in such a concept of duty; but in its motivation it will 
not be limited to the narrowing influence of the utilitarianism 
of the animal or the slave. 

We do get something of this higher notion, however, in the 
concept of God as the Final Cause of all things. As such He 
is necessarily the goal toward which all finite things must tend 
for their ultimate perfection. Finite things, as dependent on 
Him for their very existence, cannot find their true perfec- 
tion except in an approach to Him. Metaphysically, it must 
be a necessary conclusion that the finite cannot attain its per- 
fection apart from God. The position is negative, however. 
As its positive counterpart, we have the notion of the absolute 
possibility of the attainment of perfection by creatures. But 
that is not yet enough for the ethical aspirations mentioned 
above; for it does not as such give us the slightest assurance 
of the actual possibility for us, situated in this world as we are, 
of attaining this goal of perfection.*® 

When there is question of the actual attainment of such a 
goal by men here on earth, we are facing another problem. 
There is first of all the welter of the complexities of human 
life, in the midst of which we are at best but groping our way 
in the hope that we may find the right path. Before we can 
point to any concrete norm of conduct as the true path on 
which the finite reaches its perfection in the infinite, we have 
made more than one optimistia act of faith in the general re- 
liability of our judgment of values, in fact, in our very ability 
to find the true norm, and in the general goodness, so to say, 


* The first writing of these pages was scarcely finished when I received 
James O’Mahony’s book on The Natural Desire of God. I am glad to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness for a clarification of the above view to that 
book, which I consider by all odds the profoundest philosophical work in 
the best Scholastic spirit that has appeared in English for many years. 
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of the world in helping us to find this norm. Having how- 
ever found the true norm, can we be sure that we by our 
efforts are able through it to reach our goal, which is the in- 
finite? Here, again, no amount of necessary reasoning can tell 
us that by means of all our finite and, therefore, limited at- 
tempts we can attain the unlimited and the infinite. We shall 
pursue the ethical ideal in the confidence of attaining our true 
goal only on the basis of a hope that arises out of an attitude 
of general optimism. No amount of rational induction or de- 
duction can tell us that our good conduct must necessarily lead 
to our ultimate perfection. On the other hand, however, the 
viewpoint that such conduct cannot lead to our goal at all, and 
that all life is vain and all hope useless, is likewise an assump- 
tion, this time one of pessimism, that can in no way be proved 
either inductively or deductively. As a fact, some thinkers 
have espoused such ethical pessimism because the contrary view 
is based on an optimistic assumption; but, insofar, as they 
assume or claim that their own view is based on no assump- 
tions they are victims of self-delusion. 

If these speculations are correct, it would seem that in the 
realm of the actual attainment of human ideals, there is a 
natural faith underlying all philosophical ethics. Have we 
here a counterpart to what we find in the domain of the super- 
natural, where the supernatural truths are seen only in the 
light of a supernatural faith? Must we say that the truths of 
life are to be seen by human reason, and seen one way or the 
other, only in the light of a natural faith that is either opti- 
mistic or pessimistic? It would seem so. It should indeed be 
expected that we cannot arrive at a conclusion containing terms 
of human value, from premises that abstract entirely from 
such values. <A basic faith in values is a necessary prerequisite. 
But to speak of such a basic natural faith as a determining 
factor in ethics is not to make ethics less philosophical, although 
it seems to make the difference between ethics and, say, the 
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metaphysics of being or else pure mathematics more evident. 
And yet, even here, critical investigation may tend to diminish 
the methodological differences at least a slight bit. For, cer- 
tified knowledge cannot come from what is in every way un- 
certain; and every attempt at knowledge must begin with many 
more assumptions than we are aware of in the placid dreams 
of ordinary thought. To deny the necessity of such assump- 
tions is not to be critical or philosophical; it is rather a denial 
of the true nature of knowledge, and to many, at least, must 
seem as the most violent of all assumptions. Assumptions being 
unavoidable, it is the task of the philosopher to face them con- 
sciously, to accept them where inevitable, and then, in the 
process of thought, to give himself that rational account of them 
which assigns to them their exact status on the epistemological 
scale and at the same time critically justifies his acceptance of 
them. It is no idler’s task, for it entails the constant re-work- 
ing of the truths we live by, without which re-working they 
would become dead formulas. 


Virert MicHet. 


St. John’s Uniwersity, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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ZUR LEHRE VON DER GOTTESERKENNTNIS IN 
DER FRUHSCHOLASTIK 


SANTELER* bringt in seiner eben erschienenen Arbeit 
| iiber den kausalen Gottesbeweis bei Herveus Natalis 
nicht bloss die Lehre des Herveus Natalis iiber den Beweis fiir 
die Existenz Gottes aus den Wirkursachen zur Darstellung, 
sondern er deckt obendrein auch noch die dafiir massgebenden 
Quellen auf. Seine Arbeit bietet somit eine willkommene 
Erginzung zu G. Grunwalds Geschichte der Gottesbeweise im 
Mittelalter bis zum Anfang der Hochscholastik? und m A. 
Daniels’ Quellenbeitragen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Gottesbeweise im dreizehnten Jahrhundert mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Arguments im Proslogion des hl. Anselm,° 
in deren keinem die Lehre des Herveus, der mit zu den grossen 
Dominikanergelehrten der unmittelbar' nachthomistischen, Zeit 
zahlt, erwihnt wird. Die Untersuchung stiitzt sich auf den 
Sentenzenkommentar des Herveus, seine Quaestiones quod- 
libetales, den Traktat de Verbo und vor allem den unedierten 
Traktat de cognicione primi principit, der nach dem Cod. Vat. 
lat. 862 beniitzt wurde. 

Die dusserst iibersichtliche und eingehende Arbeit, die Her- 
veus selber reichlich zu Worte kommen lasst, fiihrt zu einer 
ganzen Reihe neuer und wertvoller Ergebnisse: Im Gegensatz 
za Thomas wertet Herveus das Argument aus der Bewegung 
nicht mehr als Beweisform. Dagegen sucht er den Beweis 

1 J. Santeler, S. J., Der Kausale Gottesbeweis bei Herveus Natalis nach 
dem ungedruckten Traktat de cognitione primi principii. Philosophie und 
Grenzwissenschaften, Schriftenreihe, herausgegeben vom Innsbrucker Insti- 
tut fiir scholastische Philosophie. III. Band. 1. Heft. Innsbruck 1930 IV 
und 92 Seiten. 

2 Beitraige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Band VI Heft 


3, Miinster 1907. 
* Ebenda, Band VIII Heft 1-2, Miinster 1909. 
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aus den Wirkursachen unabhingig von der Frage der Unmég- 
lichkeit einer unendlichen Reihe auszubauen. Neu ist bei ihm 
auch die Eingliederuag des Beweises fiir die Einheit in den- 
jenigen fiir die Existenz Gottes. Er geht sogar auf eine nihere 
Untersuchung des Kausalprinzips ein und fiihrt es auf. das 
Kontradiktionsprinzip zuriick. 

Herveus gehért nicht zu denjenigen magistri, die blindlings 
dem hl. Thomas Gefolgschaft leisten. Er riickt gelegentlich 
deutlich von ihm ab und schliesst sich dafiir an Scotus an. Zudem 
findet sich bei ihm eine Bestatigung der von mir bei Gelegen- 
heit einer Arbeit iiber Johannes Sterngasse gemachten Beobach- 
tung, dass nimlich der Averroismus noch im beginnenden 14. 
Jahrhundert in Paris lebenskraftig war. 

Interessant ist auch die Stellungnahme des Herveus zu der 
noch heute im Mittelpunkt des philosophischen Interesses steh- 
enden Frage nach dem Ursprung der letzten Prinzipien: “ Das 
Qellgebiet fiir diese notwendigen Urtiele bilden die sinnlichen 


Gegebenheiten (fol. 10 v) : Talia (complexa per se nota) autem 


sunt, que ex sensibilibus via sensus, memorie et experientie 
accipiuntur. Wenn aber die ersten Prinzipien dem Sinnlichen 
entstammen, wie kénnen sie Allgemeingiiltigkeit haben? Her- 
veus antwortet mit einer Unterscheidung; aus der sinnlichen 
Gegebenheit vermag der Verstand den Allgemeinbegriff, sei es 
des Subjektes, sei es des Praedikates (die racio z. B. der Ur- 
sache) herauszuschilen ; durch die Vergleichung beider Begriffe 
erkennt er sofort den Notwendigkeitscharakter der betreffenden 
Urteile, m. a. W. der Verstand erkennt ohne weiters, die in 
diesen Urteilen bejahte, bzw. verneinte Identitatsrelation treffe 
allgemeingesetzlich in jedem Seinbereiche zu, in welchem die 
Begriffsinhalte vom Subjekt oder Praedikat sich verwirklicht 
vorfinden. Das, aber in einem andern Reiche des Seins, d. h. 
dem iibersinnlichen, diese Begriffe Realitat besitzen, kann nur 
auf syllogistische Weise erschlossen werden ”’. (S. 87) 

Einzig ist zu bedauern, dass der Verfasser nicht die Méglich- 
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keit besass, die Lehre des Herveus auch in ihrem Verhiltnis 
zur weiteren friihthomistischen Schule zu zeichnen und so ihren 
Eigenwert deutlicher hervorzuheben. 

Trotz solcher wertvoller ins Einzelne gehender Arbeiten ist 
die Geschichte der Gotteserkenntnis im Mittelalter noch lange 
nicht abgeschlossen. Wohl sagt Grunwald: “ Den miachtigsten 
Anstoss zu solchen Reflexionen gab ohne Frage das Wort des 
Vélkerapostels Paulus in seinem Brief an die Rémer (I, 20): 
... quod notum est Det, manifestwm est in ilis, Deus envm 
illis manifestavit. Invisibilia enim ipsius a creatura mundi 
per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta conspiciunter, sempiterna 
quoque virtus eius et divinitas”.* Aber ihm standen nur die 
wenigen gedruckten Paulinenkommentare zur Verfiigung und 
obendrein beschrinkte sich sein Interesse lediglich auf die 
Erfassung dessen, was unseren Gottesbeweisen entspricht. Es 
ist jedoch ungemein interessant zu verfolgen, ob und wie das 
Problem der Gotteserkenntnis gerade in der exegetischen 
Literatur der Friihscholastik gewertet wurde, wie mit einer 
seltenen Einstimmigkeit anfangsalle Paulinenkommentare auch 
die Erkenntnis der Trinitét dem Bereich der natiirlichen Er- 
kenntnis zuwiesen, und erst mit Robert von Melun, Peter von 
Corbeil, Stephan Langton und Guerricus hier eine Anderung 
sich durchsetzte. Ich modchte die Gelegenheit beniitzen und die 
hiefiir wichtigen ungedruckten Texte, die mir im Laufe der 
Jahre begegneten, mitteilen. Sie geben in ihrer Gesamtheit 
Aufschluss iiber die Exegese der betreffenden Stelle des Rémer- 
briefes, in ihren Anfingen aber iiber die Quellen, welche dafiir 
bestimmend waren.° 


Sedulius Scottus: ‘Quia quod notum est Dei’ et reliqua. 


*A. a. O. 4, 

‘Ich gebe die Texte in der Form, wie ich sie in meinen Aufzeichnungen 
vorfinde. Eine neue Kollation ist mir wegen der weiten Entfernung der in 
Betracht kommenden Bibliotheken nun nicht méglich. 
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[Am Rand: Ambr.] Notitia Dei manifesta est ex fabrica 
mundi. Ut enim Deus, qui natura invisibilis est, possit sciri, 


opus factum ab eo est, quod opificem visibilitate sua mani- 
festaret, ut per certum incertum possit sciri. [Am Rand 
Origenes] Quia quod notum est Dei, id est quod cognosci de 
Deo potest per coniecturam creature, verbi gratia quod sit et 
quod iustus sit et omnipotens (?). Ostendens esse aliquid Dei, 
quod notum sit, et aliquid, quod ignotum sit. Ignotum autem 
Dei intelligendum est ratio substantie eius vel nature, cuiusque 


sit proprietas, puto quia non solum nos homines, sed et omnem 
lateat creaturam. 

[Am Rand: Ambrosius: Deus enim illis manifestavit, id est 
manifestavit se, dum opus fecit, per quod possit cognosci. 

‘Invisibilia enim’ et reliqua. Hoc est mysteria obscura sue 
proprie virtutis. 

[Am Rand: Origenes] Sciendum est, quod hic invisibilia, 
que nominat, de creaturis spiritualibus dicit. Ideoque addidit: 
sempiterna quoque virtus eius et divinitas. Virtus est, qua 
instituit que non erant, quaque omnia regit. Divinitas est, qua 
replet universa. 

[Am Rand: Pelagius] Non magnificaverunt, quia nec dig- 
num honorem Deo dederunt aut gratias egerunt pro eo, quod 
tales facti sunt, ut Deum possint agnoscere, si vellent.* 


Gilbert de la Porrée: Unde etiam ira Dei, quia ‘ quod notum 
est Dei’, id est quod de Deo noscibile est—quod ideo deter- 
minat, quia multa sunt, que de Deo per naturam sciri non 
possunt—‘ manifestum est’, non dico illis, sed ‘in illis’, quia 
nobiles philosophi per naturalem rationem quesierunt.et omnium 
rerum specie tamquam voce sibi respondente ex arte artificem 
cognoverunt. Nec defuit divinum auxilium, sine quo ratio 
nichil cognosceret. ‘Deus enim manifestavit’ vel revelavit 


*Cod. Bamberg. Bibl. 127 fol. 6. 
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illis in operum suorum specie demonstrans se. Quod, quasi 
quisquis quereret, unde illi cognoscere potuerunt, quibus Deus 
legem non dederat.... Sic igitur per ea que facta sunt summe 
illius Trinitatis, que Deus est, indicia gentiles philosophi 
habuerunt, ita ‘ut sint inexcusabiles’ de hoc, ‘ quia’ scilicet 
cum per naturalem rationem ‘ cognovissent Deum’ usque adeo, 
ut faterentur esse principium unum ex quo omnia, et eadem 
omnia esse facta per verbum. ‘ Non tamen’ ‘ sicut Deum glori- 
ficaverunt ’ bene vivendo et colendo, ‘ aut non egerunt gratias’, 
ut hance cognitionem a Deo se accepisse cognoscerent, aut 
dicerent, sed quod erat a Deo sibi tribuentes et se, cum nichil 
sint, aliquid esse putantes ’.” 


Radulph von Laon: ‘ Revelatur enim’. Hucusque blanditus 
est Romanis tam iudeis quam gentilibus. Modo convertit se ad 
alteros scilicet ad gentiles, et ignorantiam, qua se excusabant de 
preteritis malis, vertit eis potius in accusationem. Quia cum 
Deus dedisset naturalem rationem omnibus, qua possent cogno- 


scere creatorem suum, si qui illorum non exercuerunt eam, per 
culpam suam fuerunt ignorantes, quam si exercuissent, possent 
esse sapientes. Si qui iterum fuerunt, qui eam exercerent, sicut 
aliqui philosophi ut Plato, Socrates, habuerunt vere magnam 
cognitionem de Deo, quam, quia putaverunt ex se ipsis habere 
nec egerunt gratias Deo, qui per gratiam suam ad tantam cog- 
nitionem eos promoverat, iuste Deus eis subtraxit gratiam suam, 
et per culpam suam facti sunt statim subtracta gratia igno- 
rantes, quippe ratio sine gratia auxiliatrice procedere non 
posset. Et de istis, qui cognitionem habuerunt, sed per culpam 
amiserunt, aget in presenti, per quos intelligit et illos accusare, 
qui per culpam ignorantes fuerunt... . 

‘Hoe Dei (fol. 3v) quod notum est’, id est quod de Deitate 
potest cognosci, est manifestum in illis ducatu rationis. Scilicet 
ipsam Divinitatis essentiam potuerunt cognoscere et hoc est in 


" Leipzig, Universititsbibliothek, Cod. lat, 427 fol. 4. 
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illis, id est in naturali eorum potentia. In illis dicit hoc ease. 
id est non indigere aliquibus scripturis ad hance cognitionem, 
ut inexcusabiles appareant. Multa vero sunt de Deo, que 
secundum naturam non possunt nosci, scilicet omnia que per- 
tinent ad generationem Filii, que omnia sunt contra naturam, 
ut de virgine nasci etc. Que omnia removet per hoc quod dicit: 
quod Dei, ‘ Deus enim manifestavit’. 

Vere habuerunt potentiam naturalem cognoscendi. Nam iste 
effectus, quod quidam cognoverunt, numquam evenisset, si po- 
tentia cognoscendi defuisset. Hunce etiam effectum a Deo dicit 
datum, ne illi soli naturali potentie ascriberent. Vel ita est in 
illis, quia Deus conferendo eis auxilium per creaturas mani- 
festavit eis cognitionem sui, quam in se habebant per naturalem 
legem. 

‘Invisibilia enim’. Modo ostendit, quid de Deo potuerunt 
cognoscere, et per quid Deus eis revelavit. Nam invisibilia Dei 
et sempiternam virtutem et Divinitatem per creaturas exteriores 
intellectas intellexerunt, id est Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
Sanctum. Invisibilia vocat Patrem. Personam unam pluralem 
ponit, quia pluribus modis cognoscitur, scilicet quod est eternus, 
omnipotens id est esse habens et multa alia. ‘Sempiterna 
quoque virtus eius ’, id est Filius, qui Patris virtus et bracchium 
dicitur, quia per eum Pater cuncta potenter operatur, con- 
spicitur per creaturas intellectas. Et etiam Divinitas, id est 
Spiritus Sanctus inspicitur intellectus per creaturas. 

Vel ideo dicat specialiter invisibilia, quoniam tres personas 
intelligit homo per creaturas, et ita idem erit virtus et divinitas 
et invisibilia. Sed diversitas est secundum hoc, quod dicit 
sempiterna id est semper eterna virtus. . 

Magnam benignitatem Dei ostendit, quod illud, quod invisi- 
bile in natura sua erat, permisit conspici non tantum a celesti 
creatura, sed a creatura mundi id est ab homine, cuius con- 
versatio est in mundo, vel a creatura mundi, id est ex quo 
mundus creatus fuit. 
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Videamus autem, que cognitio Dei per creaturas possit haberi. 
Philosophi per celum et terram et quasdam alias creaturas, quas 
magnas, quas immeunsas ac perpetuas intellexerunt ipsum con- 
ditorem magnum, incomparabilem, immensum eternum esse 
mente perceperunt, qua cognitione similes nobis erant. Cog- 
noscebant enim, sicuti nos, quia Deus sit et quid non sit. Quid 
autem sit, a nemine comprehendi potest. [Potest] haber cog- 
nitio de Deo per creaturas. Qui enim intelligit<ur> creaturas 
cottidie fieri crescere et multiplicari, non a nichilo processisse 
potest intelligere, neque regi et semper in melius promoveri non 
casuali temeritate. Hac necessitate compulsi intellexerunt esse 
quendam creatorem omnium gubernatorem, invariabilem et 
eternum. Viderunt enim esse corpus et vocari unum propter 
coniunctionem suarum partium; sed quoniam potest dividi et 
ah invicem omnes partes separari, cogitaverunt esse unum non 
in veritate et proprie. Consideraverunt etiam, quod anima, 
cuius partes nulle sunt, verius posset una dici, in cuius natura 


nulla quantitas existit nec per aliqua membra potest disgregari, 
sed quoniam modo sapit, modo desipit, modo irascitur, modo 
pacatur sui ipsius variatione non esse vere unum compro- 
hatur.—Angelus etiam non esse vere unum dicendus est, quo- 
niam licet non hoe modo, tamen suo modo potest variari. Per 


hoe quod omnis creatura unum esse dicitur, non tamen vere et 
proprie, constat unum esse, quod vere unum est et proprie. Ista 
enim, que vere non sunt, ab aliquo, quod vere non esset, non 
potuerunt incipere. Et sic habemus unitatem, quam per crea- 
turas intellectas cognoscere potuissent. In procreatione etiam 
rerum tam bonarum et tam bona gubernatione earum perce- 
perunt eum, qui creavit, magnam potentiam habuisse in ipsa 
procreatione et in regimine, et ipsam potentiam non esse ab ipso 
diversam. Si enim diversa esset, iam in se omnia non haberet, 
nec sufficiens nec perfectus esset ille creator omnium, quem 
oporteret sufficientem esse et perfectissimum. Non enim, probat 
Boetius, imperfecta ab insufficiente et imperfecto incipere po- 
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tuerunt. Quod est cognoscere Filium Dei a Patre procedentem 
et Patri esse consubstantialem. 

Ex ipsis etiam rebus, quas tam bene creatas, tam bene guber- 
nari viderunt, intellexerunt illum habere magnam dilectionem 
erga creaturas, qui eas tam bene formavit et tam bene conservat. 
Quam dilectionem erga creaturas illam simplicem substantiam 
erediderunt eternaliter habuisse neque novi umquam ei credatur 
accidisse. Similiter et virtutem eius, cum ab ipso non sit di- 
versa, eternaliter eandem dilectionem intellexerunt habuisse, 
quod est intelligere a Patre et Filio procedere Spiritum Sanc- 
tum, et Patri et Filio consubstantialem esse. 

Ad hane vero considerationem Deitatis per similitudinem 
anime potuerunt ascendere. Sicut enim ab anima procedit 
ratio nec est diversa substantia ab ipsa anima, et ab ipsa ratioue 
procedit memoria nec est diversa substantia ab anima et ab ipsa 
ratione, sic ab illa Divinitate et virtute eius id est Filio, intel- 
lexerunt dilectionem illam, id est Spiritum Sanctum procedere, 
nec esse diversam ab ipsa Divinitate et ab eius virtute. It 
sicut videbant ab igne incendium procedere, nec tamen ignem 
prius quam incendium esse, sic intellexerunt Filium a Patre 


procedere nec tamen posteriorem Patre<m) esse, et Spiritum 
Sanctum a Patre et Filio procedere, nec tamen posteriorem 
Patre vel Filio esse. 

Hee autem tria nomina Pater, Filius, Spiritus Sanctus no- 


mina sunt simplicis substantie, et quicquid potest de uas 
secundum substantiam dici, potest dici et de aliis verissime, ut 
increatus, omnipotens et alia. Non vero quicquid potest dici 
secundum hoc nomen, quod est Filius, potest dici secundum hoc 
nomen, quod est Pater. Siquidem Pater hoc respectu ponitur, 
a quo procedit Filius et a quo cum Filio procedit Spiritus 
Sanctus; Filius hoe respectu, quod a Patre procedit et quod ab 
ipso cum Patre procedit Spiritus Sanctus; Spiritus Sanctus vero 
hoe respectu ponitur, quod ipse ab utroque procedit. Non ergo 
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consequitur, si dicamus Filium a Patre procedere vel incar- 
natum esse, ut idem dicamus de Patre. 

‘Ita ut sint inexcu [fol. 4] sabiles’, id est qui ita manifeste 
cognoverunt de Deo, ut nullam excusationem habeant de pec- 
eato, scilicet ex hoe sunt inexcusabiles, ‘ quia, cum cognovissent 
Deum’ per ipsam naturalem cognitionem, ‘non sicut Deum 
glorificaverunt ’, id est nec se ipsos tales fecerunt bene operando, 
ut per bonos servos gloriosus appareret eorum Dominus. Nec 
ei exhibuerunt culturam sacrificiorum et aliorum, que Deo de- 
bent. ‘ Aut gratias egerunt’, id est ex hoc, quod duce ratione 
ad sui cognitionem pervenerunt, grati ei non fuerunt, ipsam 
cognitionem non Deo, sed sibi attribuentes, non glorificaverunt 
nec gratias egerunt, sed evanuerunt in cogitationibus suis, et 
ipsas cogitationes de Deo a sua naturali tantum potentia se 
habere cogitantes, que cogitationes sue erant, id est a se, non a 
Deo orte. ‘ Evanuerunt’, id est contra veritatem morantes 
vanitati adheserunt. 

Et quia illam cognitionem non Deo, sed sibi attribuerunt, 
‘obscuratum est cor eorum’, id est ipsam cognitionem paulatim 
rationalis intellectus amisit. Quia eorum, id est a se haberi 
creditur, cor, dico, factum insipiens id est privatum illa naturali 
cognitione. Vere ex hac causa, quod cogitaverunt cognitionem 


a se habere, perdiderunt ipsam cognitionem. . . .* 


Der scheinbar eine Abkiirzung des Rhabanus darstellende 
anonyme, von Denifle nicht beriicksichtigte mit “In epistola 
scribenda Romanis intentio apostoli talis futt, Ecclesia Ke- 
manorum gentibus et iudeis constabat” wm Prolog, und mit 


“ Paulus servus Christi vocatus apostolus, quod ita exponitur: 
vel ab hominibus vocatus apostolus, vel potius ad hoc vocatus, 
ut sit apostolus”’ im Text beginnende Kommentar des Cod. lat. 
1870 der Bibliothek von Ste. Genevieve in Paris: ‘ Manifes- 
tantur in illis ’, id est in [fol. 38] ipsorum intelligentiis, vel ‘ in’ 


* Cod. Bamberg. Bibl. 128 fol. 3. 
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vacat. Diceret quis: illud, quod sciunt de Deo, quis eis mani- 
festavit. . . . Deus enim eis revelavit. Sciendum vero esi, 
quod Plato et Aristoteles et alii philosophorum notitiam unius 
Dei habuerunt . . . ‘Sempiterna quoque virtus’, id est po- 
tentia et Divinitas, id est maiestas divina . . . sempiterny ad 
differentiam nostre potestatis, que transitoria est...” (Er 
spricht nicht von der Erkenntnis der Trinitit). 


Der in die Schule Abaelards gehérige, von Dentfle nicht 
beachtete, anonyme fiir den Romerbrief mit den Worten: 


“ Paulus. More scribentium epistolas salutationem premittit, qui 


eos ad veram salutem hortatur. Qua loco premi cum qutbus- 
dam altis premissa auditores benivolos reddit dociles et attentos” 
beginnende Kommentar des Cod. lat. 1116 der Arsenalbibliothek 
im Paris: Hucusque contra utrosque simul invehitus est. Nune 
gentiles aggreditur, qui minus reprehensibiles videbantur de eo, 
quod uni et vero Deo non servierant, quem sine lege scripta, ut 
aiebant, cognoscere non poterant. Quam excusationem manifeste 
retundit apostolus ostendens etiam sine scripto a gentibus per 
naturalem legem Deum nosci potuisse et quibusdam notum 
fuisse, ipso eis de se ipso per rationem, quam dederat, hoe est 
legem naturalem ac per invisibilia opera sua notitiam con- 
ferente, quasi dicat: Vere veritatem Dei detinuerunt( ?), id esi 
quod de Deo vero sentiunt, per iniusta desideria fructificare 
non sinunt, quia illud Dei, quod modo notum est, hoe est illud, 
quod de natura Divinitatis modo per legem et evangelium mundu 
propalatum est, illud idem etiam sine scripto per naturalem 
rationem manifestum erat, tunc in illis et per illos aliis. Unde 
multa de Trinitate testimonia aperte in philosophorum libris 
repperiuntur, qui gentium magistri erant, que etiam sancti 
patres ad nostre fidei commendationem adversus gentilium im- 
pugnationem diligenter collegerant. Et attende quod dicitur: 
quod notum est Dei, illis revelatum fuisse, hoc est illos de Deo 


** Fol. 37v. 
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credidisse, quod et nos, quod quidem pertinet ad naturam 
Divinitatis, non ad misterium incarnationis, quod ex visibilibus 
Dei neque humana ratione concipi poterat. 

‘Invisibilia’: Totum hic misterium Trinitatis distinguit, ut 
non solum unitatem Dei, verum etiam Trinitatem ex ipsis 
operibus perpendere possent, sicut potentiam Dei et sapientiam 
et benignitatem ex his, que videbant, liquide percipiebant, in 
quibus consistit discretio Trinitatis. ‘ Invisibilia’ pluraliter 
ipse spiritus multiplex, septiformis, qui septem spiritus non- 
numquam dicitur sicut septiformis gratie dona, hic invisibilis, 
quia ubi vult spirat et vocem eius audis et nescis unde veniat 
aut quo vadat, sed intellectus, conspicitur non oculis corporis, 
sed intelligentia rationis. 

‘Sempiterna virtus’ Christus est, de quo alibi Paulus 
Christum Dei virtutem et Dei sapientiam, quam sapientiam 
evangelista verbum, id est mentis conceptum, philosophus noun, 
id est mentem nominat, quam ex Deo natam affirmat. Divini- 
tas hoc loco pro maiestate divine potentie, que specialiter ex 
nomine Patris innuitur. Deus quippe teste Isidoro theos id est 
timor interpretatur. Unde primus in orbe deos fecit etiam esse 
timor, et potestas quelibet timor est subiectorum. Unde merito 
nomine Dei sive Divinitatis vel Deitatis divina specialiter ex- 
primitur potentia, que Patri ascribitur. Unde Maximus epis- 
copus: est per ingenitam deitatem omnipotens et omnipotentiam 
Pater. Et hec Trinitas cognoscitur ‘a creatura mundi’, id est 
per effecta mundanorum operum, ut ex comparatione et ornatu 
mundi per humanam rationem percipitur artificis potentia, 
sapientia et benignitas. Vel ‘a creatura mundi’, id est per 
similitudinem corporalium rerum humanam rationem disscre- 
tionem Trinitatis et singularitatem unitatis vite flexisse, sicut 
in sole splendor et calor et in qualibet creatura corporali est 
materia, est forma, est connexio utriusque, sicut in erea statua. 
‘est es, est imago, et hoc unum essentialiter sine numero, sed 
diversa proprietatibus, cum aliud sit proprium eris et aliud 
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statue et statua sit ex ere, non es ex statua. Et hoc Patri et 
Filio assignari potest. Sic ergo a creatura mundi id est. per 
aliquam creaturam mundi intellecta conspicitur.’° 


Der ebenfalls irgendwie Abaelard und Radulph von Laon 
nahestehende Paulinenkommentar des Cod. lat, 567 der Pariser 
Nationalbibliothek: Modo exponit, quid Deus illis revelavit et 
quid Dei notum fuit in illis. Nam invisibilia Dei et sempi- 
ternam virtutem et divinitatem pro [statt per] creaturas intel- 
lectas intellexerunt id est Patrem, Filium et Spiritum Sanctum. 
Invisibilia Dei vocat Patrem, personam unam, de cuius opera- 
tione et natura multa, que secundum se sunt invisibilia, nulli 
corporeo sensui vel etiam intellectui subiacentia, per gratiam 
Dei et ratione naturali per hec exteriora sunt visibilia et irtel- 
lecta. De Patre enim cognoscimus, quoniam gignit Filium et 
quia ab eo est Spiritus Sanctus. Sed ipse neque gignitur a 
Filio neque procedit a Spiritu Sancto, non tantum quod sit 
tempore prior vel dignitate maior, et quoniam est alius in per- 
sona, sed non est aliud in natura. Sunt etiam alia de Patre 
secundum se invisibilia per creaturas tantum intelligibilia. 
Ipse Pater secundum se incomprehensibilis dignatus a creaturis 
intelligi, ut insimul multa de eo scirentur a creatura mundi. 
Magnum divine gratie beneficium, ubi creator invisibilis a crea- 
turis suis dignatus est intelligi. Si etiam angelis ostenditur, 
summa bonitas et gratia potest existimari, sed infinite maior, 
quod a creatura mundi, que mundum amat, que oculum pulvere 
mundi caligantem portat, quod ab amatoribus huius mundi 
voluit intelligi, gratia Dei immensa. Et hoc conspexerunt non 
secundum ipsa invisibilia, sed per ea, que facta sunt intellecia. 
Nisi enim qui(!) cognoscat et intelligat prius natura et digni 
tatem et(!) creaturarum, non potest pertingere et ad cognitio- 
nem creatoris et invisibilium, que de Deo creduntur et sciuntur. 

Non solum per ea, que creata sunt, Patrem cognoverunt, sed 


2° Fol. 81, 
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etiam Filium. Sempiterna quoque virtus eius id est Filius, per 
quem cuncta potenter operatur, per quem reprobos punit, bonis 
iustitie premia largitur. Ipse enim dicitur verbum Patris et 
lux et brachium et virtus et cetera propter diversa, que per eum 
Pater operatur. Per hoc, quod dicit virtutem esse sempiternam, 
constat illum esse sempiternum, cuius virtus. Unde constat 
eam esse coeternam Deo Patri, que per se sempiternum osten- 
dere necesse non fuit, et etiam divinitas eius. Unde dicitur: 
In quo habitavit plenitudo divinitatis corporaliter, id est omnis 
gratia Sancti Spiritus. Per ea que facta sunt cognoscuntur, id 
est Spiritus Sanctus, cuius gratia totum mundum implet, a 
cuius munere nullus hominum sese immunem dicere potest. 
Ipse enim est Patris amor et divinitas omnium sensibus et 
operibus misericorditer infusa . . . [fol. 43] Et non solum 
per creaturas Deum trinum et unum esse cognoverunt, sed etiam 
sempiternum neque finem neque principium habentem. Etiam 
virtus et fortitudo, id est omnipotentia sua et divinitas ubique 
presens nullum a beneficiis suis excludens, conspicitur intel- 
lecta per ea, que creata sunt. Vel, ut sit idem invisibilia et 
virtus et divinitas, sed diversitas est secundum hoc, quod dicit 
sempiternam, quod superius dictum non fuit. 

Philosophi per creaturas Deum intellexerunt et per quosdam 
gradus usque ad ipsius divinitatis splendorem conscenderunt. 
Consideraverunt enim ingenium et rationem, id est intellectum 
et memoriam esse in eadem anima, que secundum has singulas 
naturas est diversa, tantum eadem in essentia. Ad hance hu- 
mane creationis similitudinem duce naturali ratione dixerunt 
et intellexerunt Deum in personis trinum, in essentia unum. 
Et sicut ab ingenio procreatur intellectus de aliqua re et me- 
moria procedit ab utroque, sic intellexerunt Filium et sapien- 
tiam esse genitam a Patre, Spiritum vero Sanctum a Patre et 
Filio procedere. Viderunt etiam in creaturis quiddam ab alio 
fieri, sine quo tamen illud, unde fit, extitisse non potest intelligi. 


Calor enim fit ex igne, splendor ex sole, sed tamen neque sol 
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prior splendore, neque ignis calore. Ita Filius gignitur ex 
Patre, Spiritus Sanctus procedit ab utroque, ita ut numquam 
fuisset Pater sine sapientia sua et virtute neque Pater et Filius 


sine suo amore. 

Prius etiam consideraverunt creaturas cotidie fieri, crescere, 
multiplicari, subintelligentes tot et tanta et tam recte disposita 
non a nichilo processisse, neque regi et semper in melius pro- 
moveri casuali temeritate. Hac necessitate compulsi intel- 
lexerunt esse quendam creatorem, omnium gubernatorem in- 
variabilem et eternum. Viderunt enim corpus esse et vocari 
unum propter coniunctionem partium suarum. Sed quoniam 
potest dividi et eius partes ab invicem possunt separari cogi- 
taverunt esse unum non in veritate et proprie. Consideraverunt 
etiam, quod anima, cuius <eius> partes nulle sunt, verius possit 
una dici, in cuius natura nulla quantitas existit, nec per aliqua 
membra potest disgregari. Sed quoniam modo sapit, modo 
desipit, modo irascitur, modo patitur, sui ipsius variatione non 
esse vere unum comprobatur. Angelus etiam non esse vere 
unum dicendus est, quoniam licet non hoc modo, tantum [statt 
tamen] suo modo variari potest. Per hoc quod omnis creatura 
unum esse dicitur, non tantum [statt tamen] vere et proprie dici- 
tur, non tantum [statt tamen] vere et proprie constat quiddam 
esse quod vere unnm est et proprie. Eodem modo Filium 
equalem et consubstantialem Patri possumus intueri. Per as- 
censum quedam ad similitudinem creatoris contendunt et ad 
eum representandum pro dignitate et magnitudine accedunt. 
Sed quoniam nichil in creaturis vere et ex toto inveniri potest 
illi simile, consequenter intelligi debet quiddam usque eo illi 
simile, ut Patrem equiparet et representet sine aliqua diversi- 
tate, que est Verbum Patris et imago, quod est idem cum ipso.” 


11 Fol. 42v. Beginn des Kommentators (fol. 36): In unaquaque epistola 
tria videntur esse consideranda, scilicet, que fuisset cause et occasio, que 
coegit apostolum ut archana sue voluntatis. ... Beginn des Kommentars 
zum Rémerbrief: Priusquam incipiat illud exponere, quod intendit, facit 
quasi quendam prologum, ut faciat eos attentos et benevolos et dociles. 
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Die glosulae glosularum: ‘ Quia quod notum est Dei’. Ideo 
ira Dei veniet super reprobos et maxime philosophos, ‘ quia 
quod notum est Dei’ id est notitia Dei hee videlicet, quod 
ipse sit solus Deus creator omnium rerum, manifestatum illis 
ducatu rationis. Ex pulcritudine enim visibilium Dei operum 
cognitio opificis et maiestas innotuit philosophis, quod tam 
speciose creature speciosiorem habent creatorem. Multa vero 
sunt de Deo, que per naturam non possunt cognosci, ut nasci 
de virgine et multa alia. 

‘Deus enim illis revelavit’. Vere habuerunt notitiam, nam 
Deus revelavit eis sive per naturale ingenium et rationis visum 
acumenque studii, sive per occultam inspirationem. Foe, in- 
quam, revelavit, quia non est creator pro creatura. Nam creator 
est Jeus. Creatura vero est factura Dei. 

‘Invisibilia enim’ etc. Probat, quod Deus possit cognosci. 
Nam invisibilia eius, scilicet quod sit omnipotens et quod unus 
in Deitate et trinus in personis et pater ingenitus, Filius geni- 
tus, Spiritus Sanctus ab utroque procedens, et multa alia 
philosophi intellexerunt per creaturas istas. Consideraverunt 
enim ingenium et intellectum et memoriam esse in eadem 
anima, que secundum singulas has naturas est divisa, tamen 
in eadem essentia. Et sicut ab ingenio procreatur intellectus 
de aliqua re et memoria procedit ab utroque, sic intellexerunt 
Filium genitum esse a Patre, Sanctum vero Spiritum a Patre 
et Filio procedere. Viderunt etiam in aliis creaturis quiddam 
ab alio fieri, sine quo tamen unum illud sic esse non potest. 
Calor enim fit ex igne; splendor ex sole. Sed tamen neque 
sol prior est splendore, neque ignis calore. Ita Filius gignitur 
a Patre, Spiritus Sanctus ab utroque procedit. Sed neque 
Pater sine Filio, neque Pater et Filius sine Spiritu Sancto esse 
potest. Per hoc quod dicit creaturam mundi, intelligit homines 
mundanis deditos. 


Cum potentia et maiestas Dei a creature oculis aspici non 
possit, opere et fabrica mundi intellecta sunt, quasi presentia- 
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liter inspiciantur, sed consuetudine peccandi obruerunt legem 
nature, obliti sunt memoriam eius. Legem autem, que ad con- 
firmationem data fuerat, percipere noluerunt, ut duplici modo 
obnoxii fierent dampnationi. 

Etiam sempiterna eius virtus et divinitas per ea, que facta 
sunt, ab illis philosophis intellecta conspiciuntur. Virtus Dei 
est, que cuncta creata gubernat. Divinitas, que universa replet. 
Et dicere videtur, quod sit idem: invisibilia et divinitas et 
virtus. Sed diversitas est in hoc, quod dicit: sempiterna id 
est semper durabilis, quod superius fuit notatum. Ut si dicat: 
non solum supra dicto modo per creaturas divinitatis notitiam 
habuerunt, sed etiam alio respectu, scilicet per ea, que humanis 
visibus evoluto anno annuatim gignuntur, consideraverunt 
virtutem sempiternam. Hac necessitate compulsi intellexerunt 
unum esse creatorem et gubernatorem omnium, invariabilem 
et eternum.—aAlii vero volunt notare per invisibilia Patrem et 
unam personam dici pluralem, quia pluribus modis cognoscitur, 
secundum quod est eternus, omnipotens et multa alia. 

Ubi dicitur: ‘sempiterna quoque eius virtus’, notatur, quia 
Filius Patris virtus et brachium dicitur, quia per eum cuncta 
potenter operari conspicitur per intellectas creaturas. Et 
Divinitas, id est Spiritus Sanctus, conspicitur intellectus per 
creaturas. Quasi dic[at]: Non solum Pater agnoscitur per 
hec exteriora, sed etiam sempiterna virtus id est Filius eius. 

Per hoc, quod dicit virtutem esse [fol. 5] <esse>, constat 
ipsum esse sempiternum, cuius virtus est talis; et etiam divi- 
nitas per ea, que facta sunt, cognoscitur, id est Spiritus Sanctus, 
de quo dicitur: in quo plenitudo Divinitatis habitat corporaliter, 
cuius gratia totum mundum implevit, a cuius munere nullus 
hominum se immunem esse dicere potest. Vel ut pluraliter dicat 
‘invisibilia ’, quoniam tres personas Patrem et Filium et Spi- 
ritum Sanctum cognovit homo per intellectas creaturas. Et 
non solum per creaturas Deum trinum et unum cognoverunt, 
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sed etiam sempiternum, id est neque principium neque finem 
habentem. 

‘Ut sint inexcusabiles.’ Quasi dicat: ita manifeste cogno- 
verunt de Deo, ut nullam excusationem habeant de peccato. 

‘Quia cum cognovissent’. Hinc patet, quod sint inexcusa- 
biles, quia cum cognovissent per naturale ingenium vel per 
creaturam visibilem, non tantum glorificaverunt, id est maiesta- 
tem ipsius publice non predicaverunt, neque docuerunt illum 
solum esse colendum idolis abiectis.* 


Der erste anonyme Paulinenkommentar des Cod. Bamberg. 
Bibl. 180: Reddit causam quare ira Dei veniat super eos, quia 
manifestum in illis, id est per reconditam substantiam et per 
vim rationabilitatis tales Deus eos condidit, ut quod de Deo 
potest nossi, non ignorent. Hoc est quod dicit: Invisibilis 
Dei potentia conspicitur, id est cognosci potest, ac si oculo cor- 
poreo videretur, potest esse intellecta, et hoc per ea, que facta 


sunt a creatura mundi, id est per creatum mundum. Ac si 
dicat: Ipsa factura ita mirabilis, utpote celum, prebet testi- 
monium quantus sit suus factor et illum solum esse colendum ; 
vel a creatura mundi id est ab homine potest hoc agnosci, quem 


‘specialiter vocit creaturam, propter quem mundus creatus est; 


et sempiterna virtus id est Filius et ipsius Divinitas per factu- 
ram potuit agnosci. 

De Spiritu Sancto ideo tacuit, quia superius satis in donis suis 
potuit agnosci, cum dixit: ‘ manifestum est in illis’. Vis enim 
ingenii et totius scientie a Spiritu Sancto administratur. 
‘Ergo sunt inexcusabiles ’, quia cum cognovissent, id est possent 
cognoscere creatorem per creaturas suas, quibus dedit proprias 
qualitates et certum motum in locis et temporibus et spatiis, 
non egerunt inde sibi gratias, sed evanuerunt, id est defecerunt 
in cogitationibus suis. . . 


** Cod. Bamberg. Bibl. 129 fo. 4v. 
Fol. 2. 
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Der Paulinenkommentar des Robert von Melun: In mundo 
tria sunt, in quibus distinctio eminet Trinitatis, que sunt 
magnitudo, pulcritudo, utilitas. In magnitudine divina apparet 
potentia, in quo Pater. In puleritudine divina sapientia, in 
quo Filius, In utilitate benignitas divina, que est Spiritus 
Sanctus. Item quatuor sunt modi, quibus Deus cognoscitur, 
duo interius, duo exterius. De interioribus unus per naturam. 
Habemus enim naturalem rationem, qua in Dei cognitionem 
erigimur. Alter vero per gratiam, cuius illuminatione ad Dei 
cognitionem pervenimus, sine qua gratia ratio naturalis nichil 
proficit. Sunt item duo exteriores, quorum unus per Scriptu- 
ram habetur. Hic autem ultimus late patet, ut in Scripturis 
Sacris ubique. Ceteri vero tres hic commemorantur. 

Primus ibi: ‘ quod notum est Dei, manifestum est in illis’. 
Secundus ibi: ‘ Deus enim illis revelavit’. Tertius ibi: ‘ in- 
visibilia ipsius a creatura mundi intellecta conspiciuntur ’. 
Voluit enim Deus in quibusdam manifestus esse, in quibusdam 
latere, et ut locum promerendi fides haberet et infidelitas excu- 
satione careret. Nam si omnia manifesta essent, fides quo 
promereretur, non haberet. Item, si omnia occulta, infidelitas 
excusationem inveniret. Cum igitur Deus his modis cognos- 
eatur a creaturis suis interioribus et exterioribus, vel invisi- 
bilibus et visibilibus perspicitur. Omnis enim creatura imago 
Dei est in agnitionem sui creatoris resultans. Quelibet enim 
suum demonstrat creatorem. 

Ex creatura autem anime cognitio aliqua de Trinitate 
habetur. Sunt enim in eadem anima tria hec: mens, sapientia, 
gaudium, quemadmodum in essentia divina tres persone. 
Eodem modo et in visibilibus quibusdam se habet, que ad 
similitudinem adducuntur, ut in sole et fonte. Sed in his caute 
est perspiciendum, cum similitudines inducuntur, quid indu- 
catur et propter quid. Quedam enim inducuntur ad identi- 
tatem essentie demonstrandam, quedam ad diversitatem per- 
sodnarum distinguendam. Quedam etiam inducuntur ad osten- 
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dendum, quo modo incarnatio ad solum pertineat Filium, cum 
tamen operatio Trinitatis sit individua. Ut illa de cythara, 
ubi sola corda sonat, sonum tamen cooperantur [fol. 97 v] ars, 
imanus et corda. Quedam ad coeternitatem Verbi cum Patre, 
ut de sole, in quo soli splendor coeternus est. Ad identitatem 
essentie ut de fonte. adem enim aqua nunc fontis est, nunc 
rivuli, nunc lacune, licet ex diversa proprietate. Nulla enim 
res in mundo est, que per omnia cum Summa Trinitate con- 


venire possit. Est etiam illa de sigillo, qua expressior nulla 


invenitur et ad diversas personarum proprietates et ad identi- 
tatem essentie demonstrandam. In eodem enim tempore sunt 
ibi hee tria: aurum, sigillum, sigillans. Ex auro sigillum, ex 
sigillo sigillans et non e converso. Est ibi una substantia, due 
proprietates. Nam ex eo, quod sigillum est, substantia non 
est; nec ex eo, quod sigillans est. Unde, cum queritur, quid 
sit hoc, non est respondendum, quia est sigillum vel sigillans, 
sed aurum. Et quemadmodum hic est, sic est in Trinitate. 
Eadem divina essentia, tres persone Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus. A Patre Filius et non e converso. Spiritus Sanctus 
ab utroque et non e converso. Quorum tamen unusquisque 
divina essentia est. Est autem Pater omnipotentia ingenita 
generans Filium, Filius vero sapientia genita a Patre. Spiritus 
vero benignitas divina procedens ab utroque. Quod autem sic, 
liceat exponere, manifestant auctores divini sic exponentes, 
cum de his agunt, ut Augustinus, Jheronimus et ceteri. Maxi- 
mus quoque in expositione symboli hoc ostendit dicens, quia 
in Deo est natura innascibilis, in Patre geniti veritas. Est 
enim per Deitatem ingenitam omnipotens, per omnipotentiam 
Pater. Nec est hoc ineffabilem Trinitatem determinare, sed 
notitia quedam, quid debeamus credere. 

Ex his autem manifestum, est, quia hee predicatio facienda 
non est: Pater est Filius vel e converso, vel Spiritus Sanctus 
vele converso. Non est enim Pater Filius vel Spiritus Sanctus 
vel e converso, nec Filius Pater vel Spiritus, nec Spiritus Sanc- 
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tus Pater vel Filius. Sunt enim hec nomina personales pro- 
prietates denotantia. Unde de se invicem per hec predicatio 
facienda non est. Hoc enim ostenderetur, quod esset per- 
sonarum confusio, quod esse non potest. Si-enim diceretur: 
Pater est Filius, hoc diceretur, quia potentia ingenita esset 
sapientia genita et sic de ceteris.** 


Der Paulinenkommentar des Petrus Cantor: ‘ Sempiterna 
virtus eius’, id est potentia eterna, que omnia gubernat, per 
quem omnia facta sunt. ‘ Et divinitas’ benitas Dei, que omnia 
replet. Per invisibilia intelligitur Pater, per virtutem, ut aiunt 
sancti, intelligitur Filius, per Deitatem Spiritus Sanctus, qui 
intelliguntur per ea, que facta sunt, a constitutione mundi. 
Alibi dicit Augustinus philosophos Patrem inquisivisse et in- 
vestigasse, quia auctorem omnium; Filium etiam, quia de nos, 
quod est nos cognoverunt. Sed ad notitiam tertie persone non 
pervenerunt. Quod quidem verum est. Quidam autem per- 
veniunt. Unde Boetius: monas monadem genuit vel gignit, 
que in se suum reflexit ardorem. Procedit Spiritus Sanctus et 
a Patre et a Filio et est amor et connexio utriusque. De Filio 
cognoverunt, quia cognoverunt Deum omnia sapientem fecisse 
nec posse aliquem tot et tanta facere nisi sapientem. Sapientia 
autem Patris est Filius. Itaque de Filio notitiam habuerunt. 
Hee intelliguntur ab eis.** 


Der anonyme Paulinenkommentar des Cod. Bamberg. Bibl. 
129: ‘ Invisibilia’. Sic construe: ‘ invisibilia e[nim] i[psius] 
c[reatoris] a creatura m[undi]’ id est ab homine, non solum 
ab angelis ‘ intellecta per ea que facta sunt’, vel conspiciuntur 
intellecta per ea, que facta sunt, ‘a creatura mundi’, id est a 
constitutione mundi. Per invisibilia designatur Pater, qui ante 
incarnationem paucis revelatus fuerat sub proprie persone dis- 


14 Paris, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. lat. 1977 fol. 97. 
+5 Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine, Cod. lat. 176 fol. 164. 
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tinctione, sicut eum postea revelat Filius. Unde in veteri testa- 
mento festivitas tabernaculorum ei consecrata erat, pro qua 
ecclesia nunc nativitatem celebrat et ei attribuit. Plurali vero 
nomine ipse singularis ideo designatur, quia per opera sua multa 
de eo cognoscuntur, scilicet quod omnipotens(?), eternus, im- 
mutabilis ete. Per virtutem designatur Filius, qui in Scriptu- 
ris brachium et virtus Dei dicitur. Et cum hii per hee nomina 
designentur, restat, ut per tertium, scilicet divinitatem, Spiritus 
designet[ur]. Et ideo non est querendum, cur magis per Divini- 
tatem Spiritum Sanctum quam Patrem, quam Filium desig- 
net. Quod non ideo factum est, quin id fieri potuisset. 

Nota, dum dic[it] hoc potuisset cognosci per facta, non vult 
ipsas proprie designare personas, que solummodo in novo testa- 
mento per Christum liquido claruerunt secundum earum quas- 
dam proprietates, ut est potentia, que Patri asscribitur, sapien- 
tia, que Filio, bonitas, que Spiritui Sancto. Attendentes enim 
mundi machinam et eius pulcritudinem et gubernationem scire 
potuerunt magistrum summe potentie, summe sapientie, summe 
bonum. Non enim hoc faceret, nisi summe potens; non adeo 
pulera, nisi summe sapiens; non sic gubernaret facta, nisi 
summe benignus.*® 


Der anonyme, von Denifle nicht erwihnte, im Prolog mit: 
“Totius sacre scripture consumpmatio in duobus continetur 
testamentis, vetert scilicet et novo. Sacra autem Scriptura dicta 
est ad differentiam ethnice scripture id est scripture gentiluwm ” 
und im Text mit: “ Paulus. More scribentium epistolas saluta- 
tionem premittit apostolus, que quidem salutatio cum quibusdam, 
que adnectit, locum obtinet proemi” beginnende Paulinenkom- 
mentar des Cod. lat. 531 der Arsenalbibliothek in Paris: ‘ Quod 
notum est Dei’, id est quod cognoscibile est de Deo ‘ manifestum 
est in illis’ hoc est in naturali ratione eorum, vel ‘ in illis’ hoc 
est in libris eorum. In Platone enim multa de Deo et Filio eius 


*° Fol. 29v. 
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scripta inveniuntur, que beatus Augustinus ad fidei nostre con- 
firmationem sepe contra hereticos inducit. Hermes etiam, qui 
et Mercurius appellatus est, de Trinitate plura scripsit. Deus 
autem ex parte cognosci voluit, ne infidelitas excusationem 
haberet, et ex parte occultus esse, ut fides meritum et ex merito 
premium haberet. Sunt autem IITIor modi, quibus cognoscitur 
Deus, Ilo interiores et duo exteriores. Interiorum primus est 
in natura, secundus in gratia; primus in naturali ratione, se- 
cundus in divina inspiratione. De primo loquitur hic aposto- 
lus: quod notum est Dei, manifestavit in illus. De secundo 
statim suponit: Deus enim illis -manifestavit, id est gratia in- 
spirante revelavit. Exteriorum primus est in creaturis, secun- 
dus in scripturis. Quod enim per creaturam cognoscatur Deus, 
in apostolo habetis paulo inferius: ‘Invisibilia enim’ ete. 
Quod autem per scripturam cognosci possit et cognoscatur Deus, 
non est dubium, sed et exemplis hoc ipsum ostendere super- 
fluum. Naturalis autem ratio ad cognitionem Dei hoc modo 
procedit: In hac enim factus est homo ad imaginem et simili: 
tudinem Dei, ad cognoscendum Deum scilicet et diligendum. 
Intelligit enim sese non semper fuisse, et cum esset, a se non 
posse esse. Quod enim nichil est, ut aliquod sit, facere non 
potest. Invenit itaque aliud a se sui, immo omnis creature esse 
principium, et unum omnium, non plura. Si enim plura essent, 
nullum eorum summum esset, vel eorumdem aliquod insufi- 
ciens esset. Si autem opponatur de tribus personis, quod queli- 
bet earum principium est, nec tamen aliqua insufficiens, dici- 
‘mus, quod non sunt diversa principia, sed unum principium. 
Sed utrum queque(?) sit sufficiens per se, dubitari potest. Si 
enim Filius dicitur per se sufficiens creare vel aliquod facere, 
per se, hoc est etiam sine Patre, falsum est. Si dicatur per se, 
quod in se sufficientem ad hoc habeat potentiam, verum est. 
Est ergo per se sufficiens sic intellecto se, non a se, quia a Patre 
hance habet sufficientiam, a quo habet essentiam et omnipo- 
tentiam. 
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Item per creaturam cognoscitur non tantum unus, sed trinus. 
Investigandi et cognoscendi se vestigia sui in omni creatura 
creatrix omnium inpressit Trinitas. Attende enim, sed dili- 
genter, ipsam universitatem, et Dei in ipsa manifeste reperies 
potentiam, sapientiam et benignitatem. Potentiam in creatione, 
sapientiam in dispositione, benignitatem in gubernatione et 
amministratione. Qui enim per potentiam cuncta creavit, suis 
eadem locis aptissime per sapientiam disposuit, et ne in seipsis 
deficiant, unde sustententur singula, per bonitatem suam pre- 
paravit. Sed ut quid de universitate loquor. Propone tibi 


creaturam aliquam singularem, avicillam sive piscem sive quid- 
libet aliorum. Considera, si potes, attende quantum potes, 
quante fuerit potentia tale aliquid de nichilo creare, quante [fol. 
139] sapientie in ista plumas, in isto squamas et in utroque 
membra corporis tam convenienter ordinare? Si de utilitate 
istorum minorum seu maiorum queras, attende, quia propter 
nos hee omnia facta et nobis ad usum data sunt; etiam que 


nociva sunt, nobis utilia sunt. Nonne venenum veneno ex- 
pellitur et de serpente fit tyriaca humanis utilissima corporibus. 
Est alia summa et precipua in omnibus his utilitas: laudis Dei 
materiam in istis habemus, propter ista Deum laudare et bene- 
dicere iubemur, cum etiam ipsa eadem ad benedicendum et 
laudandum Deum invitant. Sic ergo per creaturam cognoscitur 
treatrix omnium Trinitas. Potentia enim ad Patrem, sapientia 
ad Filium, benignitas ad Spiritum Sanctum referri solet.*’ 


Der Paulinenkommentar des Petrus von Corbeil: Unde dixit, 
quod ‘ invisibilia per ea, que facta sunt, intellecta conspiciun- 
tur’, id est Deus invisibilis. Et non solum hoc, immo sempi- 
terna virtus eius et Deitas cognoscitur ab eis, ita quod non 
possunt esse excusabiles, id est non possunt se excusare, qui 
cognoscunt Deum. Dixerat ergo superius, quod invisibilia Dei 
intellecta conspiciuntur, id est Deus invisibilis. Deus autem 


7 Fol. 138v. 
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dupliciter potest intelligi, scilicet in se et per effectum. In se 
cognoscitur dono sapientie, in effectu cognoscitur dono intellec- 
tus. Istam duplicem cognitionem de Deo ostendit in littera. 
Dicit ergo ‘sempiterna eius virtus’ intellecta cognoscitur et 
hoe secundum cognitionem in effectu, ‘et divinitas’ quantum 
ad cognitionem secundum se, ita quod non possunt se excusare 
a suo defectu. Non enim possunt dicere, quod Deum ignorent. 
Obicit tamen glosa, quod per ista tria, que ibi ponuntur scilicet 
invisibilia, virtus et Deitas intelliguntur tres persone... . 
‘Invisibilia id est Pater’. Queritur, quare invisibilitas plus 
attribuitur Patri quam Spiritui Sancto vel Filio, cum Spiritus 
Sanctus et Filius sint invisibiles——Solutio: Pater, cum sit, a 
nullo est et sic in nullo communicat cum nobis. Sed Spiritus 
Sanctus est a Patre et Filius a Patre. Unde Pater est magis 
remotus a nobis quam Filius vel Spiritus Sanctus. Et ideo 
Patri attribuitur invisibilitas, virtus autem attribuitur Filio, 
quia virtutis est perfectio sapientia. Unde habetur in Ecclesi- 
aste IX: dicebam esse meliorem sapientiam fortitudine. Per 
divinitatem intelligitur Spiritus Sanctus, prout dicitur Deus a 
theon, quod est fovere. . . . ‘ Neque ad tertiam personam per- 
venerunt’. Contra: Augustinus: indivisibilia sunt opera 
Trinitatis. Et hoc idem habetur in principio huius epistole. 
Ergo si per opera cognoverunt Patrem et Filium, eadem ratione 
et Spiritum Sanctum. Item in Exodo: digitus Dei est hic. 
Hoe cognoverunt magi. Digitus est bonitas Spiritus Sancti. 
Ergo cognoverunt Spiritum Sanctum. Item, si cognoverunt 
Patrem per potestatem, Filium per sapientiam in creaturis, cura 
omnes creature notificent Dei bonitatem, multo fortius cogno- 
verunt Spiritum Sanctum, cui attribuitur bonitas. Item Au- 
gustinus: in creaturis relucet vestigium Trinitatis. Item Mer- 
curius in Temigistro dicit sic: Dominus omnium factor Deorum 
secundum fecit Deum. Hune fecit bonum. Letatus est valde 


18 Paris, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. lat. 15603 fol. 178. 
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et alexit tamquam unigenitum etc. Ibi videtur cognovisse 
Trinitatem. Item idem Mercurius: monas monadem genuit et 
suum reflexit in se ardorem. Ille ardor est Spiritus Sanctus. 
Sie ergo philosophi cognoverunt Trinitatem. Si dicatur, quod 
iste Mercurius fuit christianus, contra: dicit Augustinus sic: 
tuus est Mercurius, o gentil[is], quem habuisti in tanto honore 
ut anime(?) Mercurii vocares eius nomine. 

Solutio: Philosophi non cognoverunt tres personas distincte, 
quia non noverunt nisi per effectus, in quibus sunt indistincte 
persone. Et quia non noverunt incarnationem, defecerunt in 
tertio signo. Item in cognitione Spiritus Sancti defecerunt, 
quia attribuebant sibi suam sapientiam. Item potentiam et 


sapientiam cognoverunt, sed bonitatem non habuerunt. immo 
excludunt a se fructum bonitatis per hoc, quod sibi attribuebant. 
Ipsi autem bene noverunt, quod nullius boni possessio iocunda 
est sine socio, et ideo fuerunt plures persone. Sed utrum essent 
plures quam due, non noverunt. Ad illud quod obicit(!), quo- 


niam bene sciebant, quod digitus Dei erat ibi, dico, quod per 
hoc non perfecte intelligebant bonitatem Dei et ideo non nove- 
runt Spiritum Sanctum. Ad illud, quod opponit, quod bonitas 
relucet in creaturis, dico quod hoc cognoverunt quantum ad 
effectus visibiles solum, et non quantum ad hoc, quod bonitas 
Dei infundit anime gratiam. Quantum ad tales effectus non 
cognoverunt.” 


Der Paulinenkommentar des Stephan Langton: Modo nunc 
determinat hoe participium facta; et aliter sumitur creatura, ut 
‘per invisibilia intelligatur Pater’ etc. Sed qua ratione, cum 
invisibilia, sive invisibilas non sit personale, immo nullam 
designet personam, referatur ad solum [Patrem]. Est enim 
toti Trinitati commune. Similiter, cum nulla sit virtus Filii, 
inquantum est Deus, que non sit Patris et Spiritus Sancti et 
nulla divinitas Spiritus Sancti, dicimus, quod nullum istorum 


7° Ebenda, fol. 178v. 
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nominum invisibilia, virtus, deitas, significat vel supponit illum 
Patrem, vel Filium, vel Spiritum Sanctum, non magis spectat 
ad unam personam quam ad aliam. Quodlibet enim illorum 
divinam significat essentiam, que communis est tribus personis. 
Et dicitur his intelligi Trinitas eo, quod tantum tria nomina 
significantia Deitatem hic ponantur et dicit g[lossa], quod hoc 
nomine invisibilia intelligatur Pater, non quod significet vel 
supponat illum, sed sicut tria nomina per ordinem ponuntur, 
sic per ordinem vult glossa tres nominare personas. Sepe enim 
trina positione alicuius vocabuli innuitur Trinitas, ubi nec sup- 
ponitur nec significatur, ut ibi: benedicat nos Deus, Deus 
noster, et ibi: sanctus, sanctus, sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth, 
hoc nomen sanctus ter positum innuit Trinitatem, sed non 
significat neque supponit eam ‘ Defecerunt in tertio signo’, 
supple quod esset signum et plaga. Nam tria signa fecerunt, 
quia virgas in serpentes commutaverunt et aquam in sanguinem 
verterunt et ranas de fluvio produxerunt. Sed primum non 
fuit plaga, sed duo sequentia; et in tertia plaga scilicet de 
cyniphibus sive culicibus defecerunt. .. . 

Ad hoe dicimus, quod distincte habuerunt de duobus per- 
sonis, licet non scirent unam esse Patrem et aliam esse Filium. 
Sed quomodo deeis distincte habuerunt notitiam sine revelatione 
doctrine vel inspiratione? Dicimus, quod ductu rationis 
sciverunt summum bonum sine societate esse non posse. Socie- 
tas autem ad minus duorum est et ita pervenerunt ad distinc- 
tionem duarum personarum. Unde dictum est paulo ante, 
quod de t’agaton et noy sunt philosophati. Sed ad tertiam 
personam ductu rationis venire non potuerunt. ‘ Bonitas Spi- 
rutui Sancto attribuitur’ ete. Istud plenius dicitur in primo 
sententiarum.” 


Der Paulinenkommentar des Guerricus de S. Quintmo: 


2° Salzburg, Stiftsbibliothek von St. Peter, Cod. a. X. 19 Seite 8. Der 
Text dieser Handschrift ist iusserst verderbt. 
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‘Quod notum est’, glossa: multa sunt, que de Deo per naturam 
non possunt sciri ut de mi<ni>sterio redemptionis.—Contra : 
tota species hominis corruit. Sed factus est homo ad fruendum 
Deum. Ergo necesse est hominem reformari et liberari, aliter 
creator non sequeretur finem operis sui, finem scilicet, ad quem 
fecit hominem. Et sic ex natura hominis intelligitur eius 
liberatio. Non sic autem in angelo. Non enim tota species 
angeli cecidit. Unde in angelis, qui permanserunt, conse- 
quitur Dominus finem totius sp[eci]ei. Species enim ration- 
alis creature fit ad fruendum Deo simpliciter, non autem parti- 
cularis creatura rationalis, nisi sub libertate arbitrii. 

Responsio: Concedimus, quod ex casu universali hominis et 
fine, ad quem est homo, intelligitur liberatio hominis, non 
tamen a natura condita, sed a corrupta comparata ad finem, si 
tamen intelligatur liberatio, non tamen redemptio. 

Queritur etiam, quare magis exemplificat de mi<ni>sterio 
redemptionis, quam de hoc articulo: Deus est trinus. 

Responsio: ymago Trinitatis est in anima, sed non ymago 
redemptionis. Unde redemptio minus scibilis. Sed contra hoc 
est, quod dicit Augustinus, quod hoc ‘ Deus est trinus et unus’ 
pertinet ad donum sapientie, redemptio autem ad donum 
scientie. Unde redemptio magis scibilis. 

Responsio: hoe dicit Augustinus propter illa, que gessit 
Christus in corpore, que subiecta fuerunt sensui, non propter 
redemptionem id est vim redemptivam. 


‘ Manifestum est in illis, Deus enim manifestavit illis’, quia 
Deus adiuvit rationem, ut investigando creaturas veniret in 
cognitionem Dei ductu naturalis rationis. Unde sequitur: 
‘Invisibila enim Dei’. Hoc dupliciter construitur [fol. 44v], 
quia hee determinatio a creatura mundi potest respicere verbum 
conspiciuntur vel participium facta. Sic construe: ‘ invisibilia 


Dei’ intellecta per ea, que facta sunt, conspiciuntur a creatura 
mundi, id est ab homine. Glossa: homo creatura mundi dicitur 
per excellentiam, quia excellit inter alias creaturas. Ergo 
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angelo est excellentior: solvunt supplendo: inferiores. Sed 
videtur, quod homo sit dignior creatura. .. . 

Alio modo sic legitur: ‘ invisibilia conspiciuntur per ea que 
facta sunt a creatura mundi’, id est a creatione mundi. ‘ In- 
visibilia ’ dicit pluraliter propter modos cognoscendi. ‘ Sempi- 
terna’ etc. Expositio est eius, quod dicit invisibilia. Vel per 
invisibilia intelligitur Pater, et hoc quia Pater a nullo, Filius 
et Spiritus Sanctus ab alio. Unde Pater quodammodo remotior 
a nobis, qui sumus ab alio. Propter quod magis attribuitur ei 

.invisibilitas, virtus vero Filio, quia virtus est potentia perfecta. 
Sapientia vero facit potentiam esse in effectu, unde sapientia 
est virtus. Sapientia vero appropriatur Filio, quare et virtus. 
Divinitas vero Spiritui Sancto, secundum quod dicitur a 
Themistio, quod est curare vel fovere universa, quod est 
bonitatis.”* 


Artur LANDGRAF. 
The Catholic University of America. 


21 Paris, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. lat. 15603 fol. 44. 


IN DEFENSE OF METAPHYSICS 


OR many people a knowledge of metaphysics is not neces- 
sary One can become a successful plumber or bricklayer 
without ever having heard even so much as a rumor of the 
possibility of metaphysics. Such a person simply takes reality 
for granted. He neither has nor can have any doubt about 
reality as the primary fact. For him, tools are but tools, bricks 
but bricks. He knows their use, their value, their concrete re- 
lationships. He can recognize them, describe them, possibly 
even make them. The intellectual qualifications of his craft— 
as indeed of any other craft—fortunately, do not include a 
more profound insight into the nature of the realities with 
which he deals. 

To those, therefore, who insist on putting the utilitarian ques- 
tion, “‘ What is the use of metaphysics?” I say there is no use 
at all—no use, that is, if you are seeking nothing but a wider 
and more varied knowledge of particular facts. Metaphysics 
will not give you that. Neither will it equip one with the 
qualities that at the present time count so largely for success in 


the economic order. If you have only these things in mind, you 
may reasonably pass by metaphysics. You will not miss it, un- 


less perchance there come a day when that wonder or serious 
curiosity which Aristotle called the beginning of philosophy 
stirs your mind.* 

The need for metaphysics arises when a certain dissatisfac- 
tion is felt with the scope and quality of one’s mental apprehen- 
sions, when reflective moods assert themselves and the mind 
quickens to a keener realization of its own inherent powers of 
knowing, when it dares to aspire to a more comprehensive 
grasp of and a more penetrating insight into the objects of its 


*Cf. T. De Regnon, La Metaphysique des Causes, ch. I and II. 
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attention. Metaphysics as a philosophical discipline owes its 
existence to the natural and spontaneous tendency of cultivated 
minds to push their inquiries beyond mere observation of sense 
phenomena and the determination of the proximate relation- 
ships of things, and to attempt to give an answer to the questions 
that remain after all the particular attributes of things have 
been singled out and all their physical qualities have been in- 
vestigated. 


Facts and their classification have been accumulating at such a rate, 
that nobody seems to have leisure to recognize the relations of sub- 
groups to the whole. It is as if individual workers in both Europe 
and America were bringing their stones to one great building and 
piling them on and cementing them together without regard to any 
general plan or to their individual neighbor’s work. . . .” 


There comes a time, in the expansion and refinement of 
knowledge, when the mind becomes aware of its ability to gather 
up into ever larger unities the highly diversified products of its 
successive experiences. When that realization comes, its habit- 
ual outlook changes. Though it does not lose its interest in the 
manifold of sense, the point of that interest is shifted.* 

In its earlier efforts to acquire knowledge the mind busies it- 
self with reality as manifold. Its progress is marked by a grad- 
ually larger and more varied accumulation of sense data and, at 
the same time, by an increasing power of discrimination among 
the particular objects which fall beneath its notice. Reflection 
upon the history of mental life reveals the fact that our ideas of 
things were at first far more vague and confused than at a later 
date. Many things were jumbled together in the mind under 
nebulous general notions that with more mature reflection have 
become separate and distinct. All knowledge must, in a loose 
sense at least, first be inductive, concerned with particulars, sur- 
face qualities, variables. The beginning of knowledge is found 


*K. Pearson, The Scope of Science. 
#Cf. Francis Bacon, Collected Works (Ellis and Spedding) pp. 94 ff. 
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in the senses. The powers of concentrated attention, reflection, 
comparison, discrimination, mature judgment, intellectual in- 
sight develop later. Out of this development springs that new 
point of interest mentioned above. Henceforth, it is the possi- 
bility of discovering the grounds of unity in the manifold rather 
than the manifold itself that becomes the focus of attention and 
the goal of endeavor. The vision of the partial unities of thought 
and of reality revealed in generic and specific concepts, the 
existence of the order and design, of the beauty and harmony, 
of the law and intelligence which they reflect, and the valuable 
economies of thought which they introduce, lead the serious 
thinker on with the hope of reaching a still higher level of 
unity, a view of some all-pervading oneness in the complexity 
of the whole.* 

Such is the history of the human mind, and such also, in the 
main, has been the history of philosophy itself. So far as au- 
thentic records go, the chief characteristic of speculative thought 
prior to the Greeks was a puerile indefiniteness and credulity. 
Myth and allegory, works of the imagination, entertained and 
perhaps lulled to rest normal curiosity, but did nothing to eluci- 
date the mysteries of existence. Even when, as with certain of 
the earlier Ionians, an explanation of relatively simple phenom- 
ena was attempted, the results were crude in the extreme. The 
doctrine, for example, of the four elements, or of the emanation 
of particles from physical bodies and their entrance into the 
pores of the senses as an explanation of sensation, are scarcely 
more than rough guesses at the truth, guesses based on quite 
superficial observation. During the childhood of philosophy, 
as of the individual man, the senses reign supreme. Maturity 
brings reflection, and reflection the hunger for a certain stability 
of thought in which the mind may anchor itself and work out 
its problems with some hope of reaching final certitudes.* 


*Cf. Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse VI. 
®Cf. R. F. A. Hoernle, Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, ch. I. 
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Philosophic tiinking may be said to have entered upon a 
period of maturity with Socrates’ doctrine of the concept. The 
youngsters, so to say, had had their fling, and the climax of 
their efforts, generally speaking, was an empirical sensism 
whose destructive and dismal doctrines are known by the name 
of sophism. The doctrine of the concept not only rescued 
serious thought from the chaos into which sophistic relativism 
had plunged it, but also provided such a firm foundation for it 
that succeeding thinkers were able to raise the superstructure 
with a feeling of security. Henceforward the test of every 
school and system of philosophy—even till the present day— 
has been its theory of knowledge and its theory of being, that 
is to say, its metaphysics. Small wonder, therefore, that Aris- 
totle called this branch of thought “ first philosophy ”. It is 
first, subjectively, in the sense of being the real beginning of 
philosophical thinking, and, objectively, in the sense of dealing 
with those questions which must be presupposed by every other 
science. 

Metaphysics treats of ultimates, of irreducibles, of reality as 
such, and of reality in its most general modes and aspects—of 
all realities, finite and infinite, substantial and accidental, but 
in the abstract, or apart from their particular concrete setting.” 
Things perceptible to the senses are individuals. Each is, as 
it were, a fraction of the sum total of reality. As fractions, 
each differs from all the others. The vast array is bewildering 
to whomsoever attempts to study and understand it. Meta- 
physics reduces these fractions to several common denominators 


(the categories), and then by a supreme act of abstraction re- 
duces even these, analogously of course, to one common de- 
nominator (the concept of Being). Thus the manifold of the 
real is converted into and understood in the unity of the ideal. 
Analysis finds its full fruitage in synthesis. 


*Cf. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, Lectures I, II, and III. 
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It would not be true to say that there have been no objections 
raised to metaphysical thinking. But it is a fact that in every 
attempt to discredit metaphysics, metaphysical concepts have 
themselves been smuggled in to accomplish the attempted refu- 
tation. Surely, ability to disprove the validity of abstract 
thought must include some understanding of its nature. No 
one could seriously pretend to criticize that of which he is ig- 
norant. But mentally to grasp the nature or essence of any- 
thing is itself a feat of abstract thought or of metaphysics. 
Thus the possibility of metaphysics is established by the very 
attempt to establish its impossibility. Moreover, the fact of 
the validity of formal proof itself can be ascertained in no other 
way than by a process of abstract thought. The ultimate cri- 
terion of certitude, inasmuch as any is needed at all, is the re- 
duction of propositions to the first principles or laws of thought, 
and the most basic of these, the principle of contradiction, is 
an inference drawn immediately from the perception of the 
relation of the abstract concepts of being and of non-being. 
Again, formal proof rests upon the validity of the principle of 
causality, a principle established nowhere else than in meta- 
physics. 

The objection of the nominalists, from Roscelin to Locke and 
certain contemporary writers, that universal ideas, abstract con- 
cepts, are only empty names finds perhaps its best, though by 
no means its only, refutation in the very concept of nominalism 
itself. For the term is evidently generic and abstract. It can be 
predicated in the same sense about the teaching of every concrete 
nominalist (positivist, sensist) inasfar as such teaching involves 
the denial of any extra-mental potentially universal correlative 
of the general idea and the power of the intellect to reduce this 
potential universal to an actual formal one in the ideal order. 
In this respect, therefore, when the nominalist says, “I can- 
not”, his words really mean, “Ican”. His denial presupposes 
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a necessary affirmation, and thus ceases to have any negative 
meaning. 

But the most common, if not the most serious, difficulty pro- 
posed to the metaphysician is that he is not able to reach any 
certainty in his reasoning processes, and that therefore his 
labors are futile. It is urged upon historical grounds that so 
long as philosophers continued to occupy themselves with ques- 
tions of the ultimate, that is, with metaphysical speculations 
about the essences of things, the way to practical knowledge was 
neglected and thought ceased to be progressive. Instances cited 
are those of psychology with its long drawn out inquiries as to 
the nature of the human soul, and of cosmology with its inter- 
minable discussions concerning the ultimate component ele- 
ments of material substance. Attention is called to the astound- 
ing progress made in both spheres of inquiry as soon as such 
attempts were respectively given up and empirical methods 
substituted for the deductive. It was this change of attitude, 
we are told, that ushered in the extremely useful and highly 
valuable sciences of chemistry and physics, and the many serv: 
iceable departments of the new psychology. 

The charge of vagueness and uncertainty grows perhaps out 
of the rabid anti-intellectualism of the times. It is evident 
that if intellect be reduced to the level of sense and all scien- 
tific method be grounded upon the gratuitous assumption of a 
mechanistic universe, then the conclusions of thought are in- 
capable of being expressed in any but mathematical terms, and 
thus mathematical certitude becomes the only genuine certitude. 
But fortunately mechanism has not yet become universal. Not 
all the world has run to that extreme. There still are those— 
and in the field of psychology their number seems to be increas: 
ing——who have either all along clung to or who are beginning to 


proclaim anew the necessity, from a biological viewpoint, of 
vitalism, and, from a logical viewpoint, of an immaterial agency 
of thought. One may, therefore, legitimately distinguish a 
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second form of certitude, that namely which results from the 
conscious and clear perception by the intellect of the essences 
of things, together with its firm and fearless assent to that per- 
ception as necessarily true. Thus, just as physical certitude is 
grounded on the physical laws which govern the corporeal 
world, so metaphysical certitude is based upon the essences of 
corporeal things and the unchangeable relations obtaining among 
them.” 

It is true that such certitude has not the same neatness and 
cogency as has physical or mathematical certitude. It lacks 
much of the luster and éclat of the latter. The evidence which 
can be gathered for the establishment of physical certitude is 
perhaps always more abundant and more tangible than for meta- 
physical truths, but that fact is far from a proof that no such 
truth can be discovered and perfectly possessed. 

It is not in the least necessary, even were it desirable, to 
attempt to minimize the usefulness of modern scientific re- 
searches. Their services to the comfort and physical well- 
being of mankind are commonplaces of knowledge. But that 
is far from admitting the contention of the discreditors of meta- 
physics that speculative inquiries, the seeking of knowledge for 
its own sake, are both empty of value and an obstacle to thought 
itself. Even though in certain instances speculation was car- 
ried to extremes and ended up in a confusion of nullities, I fail 
to see in that fact any grounds for a sweeping condemnation of 
the process itself. If modern science has given us railroads 
and radios, airplanes and spectroscopes, aseptic surgery and 
psychoanalysis, automobiles and automatic rifles, I do not see 
in that any reason why metaphysicians should be subjected to 
ridicule because, following a spontaneous bent of the mind, they 
try to think of these things in the abstract in order to define, 
understand and classify them. Because science has taught us 


7™Cf. A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, ch. IX; also 
H. Driesch, The Orisis in Psychology. 
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how to make an arm-chair, I see no harm in sitting in it and 
philosophizing either about science or about the chair itself. 
“Tt is the duty and virtue of all knowledge,” as Bacon says, 
“to abridge the infinity of individual experience as much as 
the conception of truth will permit, and to remedy the com- 
plaint of vita brevis, ars longa; which is performed by uniting 
the notions and the conceptions of science.” * 

What is the use? Again, I say, no use at all in the narrow 
meaning of dollars and cents; no use either perhaps in the 
sense of advancing the material welfare of individuals or of 
nations. But surely it is of some use in the sense of refining 
and increasing the power of thought, in the sense of unifying 
and systematizing knowledge, in the sense of true broadminded- 
ness and that personal culture which makes for a higher level 
of intellectual life and a sounder basis for moral living.° 


C. 
University of Notre Dame. 


supra. 
* Cf. Olgiati-Zybura, The Key to the Study of Saint Thomas, ch. ix. 
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Aesthetic Judgment. By D. W. Pratu. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1929. Pp. xvi + 378. 


The Philosophy of Art. By Curr JouHn Ducasse. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1929. Pp. xiv|+ 314. 

These books afford an introduction to the modern viewpoint in the 
field of artistic appreciation. Prat estimates directly aesthetic mate- 
rial, elements and background; Ducasse considers various theories and 
opinions and takes up the questions of aesthetic object, feelings, value 
and criticism. Prawu finds the pluralism of John Dewey necessary to 
sound thinking in the regions of art: Ducasse is under the sway of 
Santayana. Both agree in giving a high place to the past experience of 
the individual. Pra. regards aesthetic judgments as records or aesthe- 
tic experience; Ducasse places our aesthetic ideal in the object moat 
agreeable in contemplation that our past experience enables us to 
imagine. Against Ruskin, Alison and the older school, both also main- 
tain that the lower senses (smell and taste) have at least an elementary 
aesthetic character. In line with Bradley, Ducasse insists on an exten- 
sion of the definition of beauty beyond its common acceptance in lan- 
guage so as to cover whatever gives aesthetic pleasure; that is, what- 
ever evokes a pleasing feeling, and (agreeing here with Santayana) 
there is no human function which is not theoretically, at least, capable 
of contributing something to aesthetic pleasure. Implicitly at least, 
reason and morality are put wholly into the discard. 

The fine arts are surveyed by PRau as conscious expression external- 
ized upon aesthetic surfaces. Our aesthetic experience is our own; we 
are unwilling to take the judgment of others upon it. The experience is 
independent of strictly intellectual constructions; still beauty must come 
out of the depths. The chapter on the aesthetic materials of space 
combats the theories of Plato, St. Thomas and Hegel on the one side 
and the hard enlightenment of the eighteenth century on the other. 
Nothing positive is offered instead; in the end, we are left to the sub- 
jective. Aesthetic theory is a branch of the general theory of value; 
the suggestion is offered that it may contain the essential nature of all 
value. The aesthetic experience is, as it were, a protest against absorp- 
tion in self-interest; it is not mere indolence, but the direct satisfied 
activity of contemplation. 
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Ducasse draws much more upon recent literature than does PRALL. 
He is engaged not with outlining a definite artistic conception, but on 
establishing a philosophy and a value-standard. Art is an activity of 
man; it is not necessarily beautiful. Edgar Allen Poe once wrote that 
poetry is the rhythmical creation of beauty; Ducasse denies that art 
is an activity aiming at beauty. The artist aims at self expression. 
The various theories of expression are examined: Tolstoi, Croce, Veron, 
John Dewey. We must praise the industry of the author and his wide 
knowledge; we regret however that while he mentions Plato and Aristo- 
tle he has found no place for the views of any of the great mediaevalists. 
The chapter on standards of criticism is really a protest against any 
standards; value depends on experience, and the aesthetic experience 
of the individual cannot be debated by another. There is one remark 
really worthy of note. “ Proof,” says the writer, “by appeal to a vote is 
obviously but a civilized form of the argumentum ad baculum.” We 
cannot follow the author’s view of the world of reality in all places; 
he does not seem to feel quite satisfied about objectivity; the aesthetic 
object becomes a symbol of the aesthetic feeling. That there is place 
for much distinction here is obvious; but a philosophy must get beyond 
the mere distinction and reach the being or reality. Still, the distinc- 
tions made, such as those on p. 179 (cause, reason, evidence, symbol, 
ete.) open the way for much detailed study. The field is not exhausted, 
nor even thoroughly worked out. The author’s theory on art is that art 
is the objective expression of feeling; he is an emotionalist. Aesthetic 
feeling is any feeling obtained in contemplation; it is not qualitatively 
different from the non-aesthetic. Any feeling may thus be or become 
aesthetic. 

These two works may be said to complement each other. The one 
leads us into the sanctum of the artist: the other holds up the artist 
and his work to our view, but scrutinizes rather the consequences 
within ourselves. And while we will not follow Santayana, nor pose 
as art critics (as spoken of in Ducasse, p. 6-7), we allow to the 
Philosophy of Art a very high place among the contributions to this 
subject. 

F. A. WALSH. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Science and the Unseen World. By ArrHurR StTaNLEY EppINGTOoN. 
New York: The Maemillan Co., 1929. Pp. 91. 


This is the Swarthmore lecture for 1929, and the Swarthmore lectures 
have for their object to interpret for the Society of Friends and for 
the public the message and mission of the Society. Professor Eppine- 
TON, however, has transcended the narrowness of this aim and has made 
in these pages an important statement on the subject of the relation 
between science and religion. As those who know his The Nature of the 
Physical World will have anticipated, his statement is clear and in- 
teresting and temperate. 

Professor EppINGTON speaks in the name of science, but without any 
of that arrogance or condescension which we had been accustomed to 
look for in the exponents of science as long as science was in thraldom 
to the old materialism. There is none of the what-I-don’t-know-isn’t- 
knowledge attitude, nor any tendency to look on all as illusion that 
cannot be reached by the methods of physical science. There is rather 
the very frank admission that the human being “involves something 
incommensurable ” with the entities physics deals with (p. 27), and that 
“we are no longer tempted to condemn the spiritual aspects of our 
nature as illusory because of their lack of concreteness”. (p. 32) 

Since physics has learned to find its expression in mathematical 
formulae, it has lost its faith in matter as the ultimate reality, and is 
no longer satisfied with explanation by way of mechanical models. 
According to Professor EppineTon, physics deals with symbols and has 
no means of probing beneath the symbols. Hence it is no longer so 
averse to admitting that some other aspect of human experience may 
attain to the nature of the underlying reality which the methods of 
physies cannot reach. A physics so humbly agnostic will not claim any 
jurisdiction over the domain of religious experience, and there would 
seem to be a basis for a concordat in the admission of this principle of 
non-interference. 

But this does not mean that a way is thereby opened for a recon- 
ciliation between science and dogmatic religion. It seems to irk the 
scientists if the findings of science are employed as ground for the 
demonstration of the existence of God or His attributes. “ Probably 
most astronomers, if they were to speak frankly, would confess 
to some chafing when they are reminded of the psalm ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God’.” (p. 25) There is something paradoxical 
in the scientist’s attitude toward the truth: a great eagerness in pur- 
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suing it, and something very much like a dread of attaining it. “ We do 
not ask to attain it; it is better that we be permitted to seek.” (p. 23) 
There does not seem to be in the modern mind any conception of possi- 
ble joy in the possession of truth. The quest is everything; the goal 
is nothing. A dogma, as a definite determining of truth, seems to such 
a mind a prison for the free spirit of inquiry. Not that Professor 
Eddington would say that “those who are eager to sanctify, as it were, 
the revelations of science by accepting them as new insight into the 
divine power are wrong.” But he finds this attitude of reverence 
“grating” on the scientific mind and he does not hope for any har- 
monizing of discordances that way. And, besides, he believes that even 
for our exploration of the physical world, we must place our reliance 
on the guidance of “an inner sense of values”. This “ inner light” so 
entirely in keeping with the message of Quakerism, dispenses with the 
need of accepting external authority. 

It is astonishing how very close the discontent of the modern mind 
brings it at times to the threshold of Scholastic thinking, and yet how 
far away it nevertheless remains. In logic the next step should be 
across that threshold, but logic never takes that step. Are we wrong in 
thinking that it is “The Thing,” the authoritative Church, that bars 
the way? As much as any of us, Professor EpprneTon asks for security 
that the faith and worship which we direct toward “ the environment 
of the spirit ” is not misdirected. “ We want an assurance,” he tells us, 
“that the soul in reaching out to the unseen world is not following an 
illusion.” (p. 68) With such a demand we find ourselves entirely in 
agreement. But we are hardly prepared for the deduction therefrom 
that “the crucial point for us is not a conviction of the existence of a 
supreme God but a conviction of the revelation of a supreme God ”. (p. 
72) But how can we have the second without the first? How, without 
bowing to the dogma of the existence of God, at least, can we have any 
assurance that our religious attitude is not an illusion? Or are we not 
begging the existence of God in our assurance that the revelation 
vouched for by the supposed inner light is really a revelation from 
Him? 

F. McCormick. 

Marquette University. 
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Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution. By WILLIAM 
McDoueatu. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1929. Pp. x + 249. 


“ Modern Materialism,” Professor McDougall states, “is the assump- 
tion that mechanistic science, which ignores the processes of mind, can 
give a complete and satisfactory account of the world and of man, his 
nature, origin and destiny.” ‘Though the crude atomic materialism of 
the nineteenth century has largely passed away as a result of the new 
discoveries in the physical sciences, yet these sciences remain mechan- 
istic in their denial of purposiveness or teleological causation, and 
biology attempts to extend mechanistic or non-teleological explanations 
to processes occurring in living things and even in the human mind. 
This biological materialism and the theory of emergent evolution the 
author discusses with thoroughness and vigor in his latest book. This 
volume he regards as a supplement to his well-known Body and Mind. 

While the author believes that the mechanistic assumption might be 
valid in the inorganic realm, he denies its validity in the world of living 
things and refutes the arguments of mechanists who regard teleological 
explanations as merely provisional and destined to be replaced with the 
progress of science. Human actions, he says, are the pattern and ex- 
emplar of teleological causation—actions determined by the desire to 
attain a foreseen goal. And by analogy we see evidence of teleological 
activity in the higher animals, and so down the scale of animal life 
to lower forms, though here less obvious. The author analyzes the 
peculiar features of teleological activity—“ its variability and adapta- 
bility, the re-enforcement by opposition or obstruction, the persistence 
until the goal is attained and cessation upon attainment”. 

In his critique of emergent evolution, McDouGauu observes that while 
synthesis occurs in both the physical and mental realm, true emergence 
or creative synthesis occurs only in the’ mental. He rejects the theory 
that life and mind emerged from the inorganic. If it were so, tele- 
ological activity would be merely a disguised or obscure form of 
mechanistic causation, for “no conjunction of mechanistic events can 
yield a teleological event ”. He therefore concludes that there has been 
no emergence of evolution in the physical realm and, consequently, no 
emergence of life or mind from the inorganic. The various systems 
of emergent evolution given by Lloyd Morgan, Alexander, Noble and 
others are defective and often inconsistent according to McDouGaLu. 

In his chapter on “ Causes of Organic Evolution,” he upholds the 
Lamarckian principle of the inheritance of acquired characters and 
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cites his own research (1927) as “ affording positive evidence perhaps 
more conclusive than any other”. Few would agree with this estimate. 

The author denies the value of predictability as a criterion of the 
mechanistic and unpredictability as the sole feature of emergents. For 
“emergents” in the physical realm may, with the advance of science, 
prove predictable and, on the other hand, mental emergents are not 
merely unpredictable but have mental reference to the future. 

It is worthy of note that McDoucauu uses the terms mental and 
teleological as co-extensive. He would deny teleology in the inorganic. 
He further implies that where there is life there is mind, even if but a 
very low form of mind and asserts that “ teleological activity pervades 
the organic realm”. Plant life, which the author does not specifically 
discuss, reveals in fact a teleology that is very striking. Yet we do not 
for that reason ascribe mind to plants, and there is no experimental 
evidence to support the hypothesis. 

The lectures:here collected in book form were given at the Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary. There is an appendix of notes which, in 
quantity and quality of matter presented, exceeds that of the lectures. 
Here the author comes to close grips with his opponents and presents 
an able critique of the various mechanistic theories and of emergent 
evolution. The book is without doubt a valuable contribution to the 
problem, though obviously there are topics discussed about which there 
is much diversity of opinion and remain debatable. 


CorNnELIUS J. CONNOLLY. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


The Function of Reason. By Aurrep NortH WHITEHEAD. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1929. Pp. 72. 

Process and Reality. By Aurrep NortH WHITEHEAD. New York: The 
Maemillan Co., 1929. Pp. x!+ 545. 


The first of these books contains the Vanuxem lectures at Princeton, 
March 1929, the second is an expansion of the Gifford lectures at Edin- 
burgh, 1927-28. The Function of Reason is relatively clear and straight- 
forward, Process and Reality is among the most difficult pieces of 
philosophical literature to be found anywhere. The former sets forth 
much that is commendable. The main point contended for is that pro- 
gress cannot be insured without the use of speculative reason; meta- 
physics, far from being mere vacuous knowledge, paves the way for 
adtance. Unless they have this saving grace of metaphysics the par- 
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ticular sciences become narrow and bigoted. It is refreshing to read 
WHITEHEAD’S castigation of the positivistic scientists for their dogmat- 
ism and obscurantism, the blame for both of which vices he lays at the 
door of Francis Bacon for his extrusion of final causes from among the 
items of enlightened inquiry. The entire three lectures are very much 
a vindication of the place which final causes should hold in any science 
that aims at adequate knowledge. A delectable bouquet is proffered the 
Scholastics for their championship of metaphysics and the broader out- 
look. From the ground prepared by the Schoolmen the scientific move- 
ment took its rise; and it was not until after Descartes had estranged 
mind from matter, and Kant “drove a wedge between science and 
speculative reason ”, that the philosopher and scientist parted company, 
the one to coddle his materialistic data, the other to weave his idealistic 
dreams. 

The Vanuxem lectures are of a later date than the Gifford, but the 
order is here reversed with the hope that the smaller volume may prove 
a solvent for the knotty concretions to be found in the larger. The 
smaller gives a more succinct account of the central theme of both, 
“experience”. Experience is reduced to feeling. Feelings are con- 
ceptual (conscious) or physical (unconscious) or hybrid (a combination 


of the two). Even inorganic things, such as electrons, may have ex- 
periences or feelings. Physical experience is the factual enjoyment of 
the present. Its satisfaction is in holding or “ canalizing ” what it has 
received from the immediate past. 


But every experience is dipolar. It is mental experience integrated with 
physical experience. Mental experience is the converse of bodily experi- 
ence. It is the experience of forms of definiteness in respect to their dis- 
connection from any particular physical experience, but with abstract 
evaluation of what they can contribute to such experience. . . . These forms 
of definiteness are the Platonic forms, the Platonic ideas, the medieval 
universals. (The Function of Reason, p. 25) 

Thus there is in every experience a stablizing force, which is “the 
sheer final enjoyment of being definitely something”; but, since “ the 
art of persistence is to be dead”, there is also given to experiences in 
different degrees a variant force, a restless urge to novelty and away 
from the beaten path, a call of the wild. Thus there is no such thing 
as maintaining a dead level. There is an upward trend, a transition to 
the new, an élan vital. Lacking such the universe must lapse back to 
dead matter and decay. Novelty is life, routine is death. 

Process and Reality is a determined and laborious effort to set up 
the “ Philosophy of Organism” as a going concern. The book for all 
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its ponderosity has a wide sweep. God and the world are not the sum 
total of things; there is besides an overmastering thirst or “ appetite”, 
a great desire, an orectic Absolute called the “ultimate metaphysical 
ground ”. (ef. p. 529) God is one, seeking multiplicity; the world many, 
seeking unity. The all-pervading appetite draws God and the world 
together to produce the process, the becoming, which constitutes all 
reality. And since the process is a seething mixture, this philosophy 
regards itself not as monistic but pluralistic. The actual entities or 
“occasions” are many. The entities are not, however, experiencing sub- 
jects, they are rather the experiences themselves. Our philosopher does 
not like the connotation of the word “subject”, he prefers to use the 
term in obliquo, and is emphatic that “apart from the experiences of 
subjects there is nothing, nothing, bare nothing”. (p. 254) Neither 
is an entity something ‘here’, while the objects of its experience are 
‘out there’; the entity is everything that it feels, or (if you prefer) 
“prehends”. “ The feeler is the unity emergent from its own feelings.” 

Everything is an organism and everything a society, even electrons 
and protons. These are formed into other societies of varying com- 
plexities and degrees of consciousness, and all of them mere events in 
the ether, enjoying the present and whetting their appetites for the 
future. The enjoyment is the subject, the anticipation the “ superject ”, 
and everything perishes as fast as it comes into existence. “ All things 
flow” is changed to the more modern “ All things are vectors”. The 
notion of an unchanging subject is abandoned; “No thinker thinks 
twice.” Hence Descartes was mistaken when he supposed that the ‘I’ 
in ‘I think’ was the same as the ‘I’ in ‘I exist’. Substance is be- 
coming, creativity, the newness of a new combination. After all there 
is no change, but only substitution. Locke was wrong in thinking of 
time as “ perpetual perishing”; the actual entity perishes, “so that no 
actual entity changes”. Even endurance is re-creation. (ef. p. 196) 
Castle Rock, under the shadow of which these lectures were given, is 
but a cinematic reproduction, every moment, of its former self—a pro- 
cess due to the Rock’s satisfaction with that mode of procedure. You 
and I are but patterns that appear in the process of weaving the past 
into the future, and though our human mentality gives us a certain 
spontaneity, each of us is in reality only a series or race of discrete 
entities; these entities are united merely by the fact that they carry 
forward a recognizable pattern through a definite “ historical route” 
fading out finally into some valued contribution to the general treasury 
of the universe. This contribution to posterity is our only immortality. 
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One need but dip into Process and Reality to be impressed by the 
elaborate apparatus with which WHITEHEAD has equipped himself for 
his task. There is a “ Categorical Scheme” as staggering as any yet 
devised. We come across “ presentational immediacy ” interpreted in 
terms of “ strains ”, and there are strange theories involving “ extensive 
connection ” and “ flat loci”. What with transformations and substi- 
tutions after the manner of mathematics, the possibilities of all this 
machinery are manifold. Into the hopper go Descartes, Kant, Locke, 
Hume, together with various items from physics, physiology, psycho- 
logy and the rest. If philosophy is to be a mere exercise for intellectual 
acrobats and contortionists, this sort of thing may have some thrill or 
“value” for the performer; otherwise the results are quite jejune. 
Professor Dewey’s assertion that the book “ belongs in scope and intent 
with the great classic systematizations of history ” may be admitted if 
you underscore “scope and intent”, but scarcely so if you speak of 
success. WHITEHEAD’S verbiage, like thick foliage, conceals the old 
familiar trunks of many a particular philosophy without uniting them 
into an organic whole. To men like Everett W. Hall and Arthur E. 
Murphy he has fallen from grace, and one does not wonder that his 
manner of talking has drawn upon his head the thunderbolts of clever 
literati. 

The Function of Reason leaves us many things to be thankful for, 
because said by a non-Scholastic. The best that can be said for Process 
and Reality is that it ambitions Herbert Spencer’s réle of philosophiz- 
ing in terms of up-to-the-minute evolution. Besides evolution, the 
vogue in philosophy today is mathematical method; and your mathe- 
matician likes his entities discrete, atomic, ‘societal’. The themes of 
the day are time and space. Professor WHITEHEAD assimilates time 
to heredity, space to environment, and, like Spencer (whom he does 
not mention), finds the good of his “societies” in satisfaction. The 
result is just another philosophical curiosity. 


J. A. McWru1aMs. 
St. Louis Uniwersity. 


The Highways to Perfection of Abraham Maimonides. Columbia Uni- 
versity Oriental Studies, Vol. XXVII. By Samvue. Rosensuarr. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. 10+ 214. 


The treatise for which Dr. RosenBuatr has chosen the above title 
forms the eighth section of the ‘Comprehensive Guide for the Servants 
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of God’ by Abraham Maimonides (1186-1237). The greater part of 
this work, originally in nine sections, is no longer extant. Only short 
portions of it have so far been published in a Hebrew translation. 
Dr. Rosensuatt is the first to publish a critical edition of an important 
section of the ‘Guide’ in its original Arabic text (in Hebrew char- 
acters). An English translation accompanies the text, and a literary 
and historical introducticn precedes it. 

Abraham, son and disciple of the great Moses Maimonides, succeeded 
his father as court physician to the Sultans of Egypt and as the recog- 
nized leader and spokesman of a large Jewish community. But history 
has withheld from him the generous recognition given to his father. H. 
Graetz in his History of the Jews (Vol. 3, p. 495) recorded Abraham 
Maimonides’ deep sense of religion, his amiable and peace-loving char- 
acter, his high dignity as supreme head (Nagid) of the Egyptian Jews, 
his knowledge not only of the Talmud but also of the sciences and the 
philosophy of his day. But he also recorded the judgment that Abra- 
ham was not a man of original intellectual power, that he surrendered 
his intellectual independence to follow with slavish fidelity in the foot- 
steps of his great father, that though enjoying widespread esteem 
“he was by no means an authority compelling attention and claiming 
submission ”. 

This verdict need not, so it seems, as a result of Dr. RosenBLaTr’s 
study be rescinded, though it may well be softened and modified. Abra- 
ham did not follow siavishly in the footsteps of his father. He drew 
from many sources, e. g. from the writings of Bachyah and from the 
mystic doctrines of the Sufis, a sect of Mohammedan ascetics. “ There 
is a great deal of the mystic in his (Abraham’s) philosophy which dis- 
tinguishes it clearly from the absolutely sober rational ethics of his 
father.” (p. 101) Through this volume we have been given an insight 
into Abraham Maimonides’ views on ethics, i. e. into a limited field in 
which a man of his predilections would not be tempted to strike out 
boldly for new untried paths. The scope of the treatise is sufficiently 
indicated by the titles of its thirteen chapters: (1) The permanent legal 
way; (2) the elevated paths (counsels of perfection); (3) sincerity of 
actions; (4) merey; (5) generosity; (6) gentleness; (7) humility; (8) 
faith; (9) contentedness; (10) abstinence; (11) war against self; (12) 
governing one’s faculties and directing them to their noble end; (13) 
solitude. 

The book is a welcome contribution to our knowledge of mediaeval 
J ewish thought and learning and also of the style and the peculiarities 
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of Judeo-Arabie literature. Its form and language are at times rather 
involved and present phrases like the following: “ not whoever wants 
to can be abstinent” (p. 83), “to leave everything over to God’s will” 
(p. 92), “he transgresses over a number of commandments” (p. 139), 
“another than me has explained” (p. 149). 


THEODORE C. PETERSEN. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Types of Philosophy. By Wiut1am Ernest Hockxine. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xv + 462. 


The author of Types of Philosophy is Alford Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Harvard University and has written a number of other 
books on philosophy. The present work, intended as an introduction 
to philosophy for students, is arranged by systems. The confusion 
likely to be created in the mind of the beginner by the great number of 
names that occur in the history of philosophy is thus, the author thinks, 
avoided; the student meets the advocates of a system just when the 
principles of it are under examination. There is, moreover, a certain 
sequence of speculation discernible to the thoughtful student in the 
presentation, one school of thought building its system in a way to 
supplement its predecessor, or to correct its errors and shortcomings. 
The types selected for examination are those that, as the author says, 
have had appeal to some minds in all ages of speculative thought. 
Scholasticism is not mentioned, although its fundamental principles 
might have been invoked to the advantage of both reader and student 
to illuminate and solve some of the problems of epistemology. 

Seven types of philosophic thought are surveyed: naturalism (its 
advocates being named, rather curiously, naturalists), pragmatism, 
intuitionism, dualism, idealism, realism, and mysticism. The ground- 
work of each is displayed, the evidence in its favor is stated with 
admirable fairness and clearness, and an examination of the system by 
the author follows. All come in for appreciation. Some emphasize one 
aspect of the problems of reality and knowledge, and some another. 
But all, save objective idealism according to Dr. Hocx1na, have short- 
comings, and none by itself is adequate to reveal the whole nature of 
reality or to show how we know it. Ethics receives some attention; 
but the prime interest of the author is evidently in the problem of 
knowledge. Upon this momentous topic, however, no reader of the book 
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would so much as suspect that Scholasticism had any thing of impor- 
tance to contribute. 

Naturalism is the creed of the “hard-boiled” type of mind, of the 
man who will believe only what he can see or learn from observation. 
Anything “ above nature ”—God, soul, freedom of the will, immortality 
—is beyond the field of exact knowledge; everything must be explained 
by the law of cause and effect. But the inadequacy of naturalism can 
be shown even in the field of exact science, according to Dr. Hocx1ne, 
where we meet such inconvenient entities as divisible indivisibles, matter 
merging with energy, discontinuous continuity, space-time. The psy- 
chology of naturalism is notoriously naive. Brain and mind, both con- 
cerned in every act of mentality, are totally different; one can be 
measured specially, the other not. “The brain is a set of facts, the 
mind is a set of facts and their meanings.” (p. 99) If truth is caused 
in our minds, as the naturalist says it is, will it change with tempera- 
ment, or climate, or what not? and what about our errors? Final 
causes, long in disrepute among philosophers, are being refurbished by 
the new teleologists as instances of purpose or meaning, and that too 
in the field of science from which they were banished. 

Entering next upon the problem of knowledge, its origin, nature, 
validity, and limits, we are met at the threshold by the skeptic, who 
asserts that knowledge has so many blind alleys leading nowhere that 
we may doubt everything that is not actually experienced. Were he 
content to say that he does not know, he would be within his rights; but 
when he says we do not know, we may fairly ask him how he knows the 
limits or anything at all about a realm that he declares to be beyond 
knowledge. Skepticism as a method of inquiry, cautious of unfounded 
assertion, critical, and keenly analytic, has a distinct value as mental 
discipline; but its dogmatic denials are unwarranted. Action, more- 
over, and not perpetual suspense, is the law of thinking and of life. 
We touch here upon one of the good features of pragmatism, namely, 
its principle of acting upon beliefs and trying them out. The prag- 
matist says that “if they work, they are true”. We say, however, that 
while this feature of a belief may in some eases be a test of its truth, 
it cannot be said to constitute the truth of the belief. Dr. Hocxine 
says: “The logical error of pragmatism may be stated as a ‘ false 
conversion’ of ‘ all true propositions work’ into ‘all propositions that 
work are true’. This conversion is not logically allowable.” (pp. 163-4} 

Intuition has been adopted, notably by Bergson, as a basis of knowl- 
edge. Time cannot be perceived by the senses; yet time, according to 
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Bergson, can be perceived by intuition. So too, motion and all forms 
of change, the self, living persons beyond self, animals, other persons— 
whatever can be an object of ‘sympathetic intelligence ’"—possibly even 
“the central pulse of the life of the world in its unity ”, which Bergson 
calls vital impetus or élan vital: these are truths of intuition, according 
to Bergson. But when he affirms that intellect cannot know and evalu- 
ate them, he is in that very act making concepts of them and is thus 
contradicting himself. Moreover, what test is there to distinguish true 
from false intuitions. Such are the objections that Dr. Hocx1ne brings 
against intuitionism. 

In the chapters treating of idealism, dualism and realism the Scho- 
lastie theory of knowledge might have been introduced to advantage. 
Pervading the presentation runs that old sophism that the mind can 
know only its own ideas. The author even asserts that the “ illusion of 
nature’s independence ”’, i. e. that it is independent of our perceiving or 
thinking it, “can be shown conclusively to be mistaken ”. (p. 262) 
When we look at a lighted candle the candle N is different from the 
impression made upon our brain and mind, which we will call n. 
Another observer of the same candle, say, will get the impression #. 
Neither observer gets the real candle, according to Dr. Hocxine. “ The 
objects which I perceive are not the cause of my perceptions, for they 
are my perceptions ” (p. 263). The logical outcome of this reasoning 
is subjective idealism: the world is made of my ideas. Dr. Hockine 
accepts the reasoning that leads to this conclusion, but tries to avoid the 
self-contradictory theory of “ solipsism” by appealing first to intuition 
and secondly to a distinction: “self and not-self are distinctions with- 
in experience.” (p. 268) “It is the nature of knowledge to lay hold on 
what is not myself. An idea is, generally speaking, an idea of some- 
thing not identical with the thinker. The truth of subjective idealism 
is that whatever I know or have an idea of becomes mine. ... The 
world becomes my idea. ... Kant insisted that we receive the stuff of 
experience, but create the form: the truer view is that we receive both 
stuff and form, and recreate both. Experience does come in to us 
from the outside. The real question, then, is as to the nature of this 
outside and active reality.” (p. 269-270) Dr. Hocx1na’s own position 
is that the nature of this reality is mental and objective idealism is the 
true philosophy. 

The reasons given by our author for passing from subjective to 
objective idealism are not so cogent as those by which he criticized 
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naturalism and pragmatism. In fact they appear more like the utter- 
ances of a seer than the reasonings of a philosopher. “Causality is 
purposive”; “as life comes only from life, so mind comes only from 
mind ”; “law is an expression of intelligence”; “we should be justified 
in regarding the order of nature as the literal presence of a Reason in 
nature”; “the World-Mind is within the processes of nature”’; 
“seience can think the world ”. (p. 273-282) In an earlier portion of 
the book Dr. Hocking has rightly pointed out the essential difference 
between brain and mind, nerves and sensations, chemical changes and 
thought. If both and all are of one substance or nature, wherein do 
they differ so fundamentally? Conversely, if as Dr. Hocx1ne holds, 
“self and not-self are distinctions within experience,” what does the 
term “mental” mean and what does it imply? Modern idealism may 
have a certain affinity with Plato’s doctrine of ideas; one aspect of it 
suggests the Scholastic dictum that everything is “true”, i. e. intelligi- 
ble; but in its subjective type idealism is directly traceable to the 
sophism that the mind can know only its own ideas, and the step from 
that position to objective idealism is not logically justified by its own 
principles. The reasons adduced by Dr. Hocxine for the theory of 
objective idealism have a bearing upon our belief in a personal God; 
they do not imply the mentality of the universe, so far as we can see. 
The student for whom Types of Philosophy is intended as an in- 
troduction to the subject will learn from the significance of certain 
problems of philosophy; but he will find himself, after perusing the 
book, with no convictions upon what is the true philosophy of reality. 
After the promised land has been shown to him, he is left to find his 
way in it as best he may. He finds no consensus of philosophic opinion, 
no generally accepted principles; he finds only endless re-examination 
of the foundations of knowledge. Scholasticism of the present day, 
on the other hand, teaches its students a theory of knowledge con- 
sonant with common sense, confirmatory of scientific method, and 
susceptible of continuous enrichment from the advance of the sciences. 


Wma. Stetson MERRILL. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
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CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS AND 
BOOK NOTES 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVI, No. 25: December 5, 1929. 
Marjorie S. Harris: The Dilemma of an Experiential Esthetician. The 
author’s reply to a criticism of a previous article in which she had given a 
negative answer to the question as to whether the morally repellant can 
afford one the esthetic experience. Characterizing her critic’s view as “a 
half-baked opinion ”, she admits her opinion of his review to be the same. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 3: January 30, 1930. 


Charles M. Perry: Essences Sublimated. A defense of the idea of essence 
as an emergence of the principle of identity above the flood of flux. Flux 
implies identity. Identity is as multiform as change. Separately, change 
and identity vanish into nothingness. There is no nisus in the sense of 
Alexander; the world moves because it is so inherently contradictory that 
it cannot remain at rest. The law of contradiction is really a law of order. 
In this order, essences play an active part. But they have lost their exclu- 
siveness: they have been universalized, or “sublimated”. The Twenty- 
ninth Meeting of the American Philosophical Association: A brief account 
of its discussion and proceedings. The twenty-minute paper system has 
defects. The discussions were somewhat forced, diffuse and generally unin- 
spired. The opening session had as its general topic “The Philosophy of 


John Dewey”. Phases of Dewey’s philosophy were criticized by Wood- 
bridge, Hocking, and Lewis. In other discussions, logic, value, social 
philosophy, philosophy and recent theories of physics, essences, universals 
and things were treated. The meeting is conservatively pronounced a 
success. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 4: February 13, 1930. 


L. E. Akeley: Methodology in Physics and Psychology with Philosophic 
Implications (I). Asserting that the method of scientific inquiry is under- 
going change at the present time, the writer emphasizes the unreasonable- 
ness of explaining all physical phenomena in mechanical terms. There is 
no hierarchy of categories which demands that thermal or electrical phe- 
nomena be reduced to mechanical concepts. Insistence upon this in modern 
physics, together with the tendency to regard scientific constructs as abso- 
lutely independent has led to a view of reality which is unintelligible to the 
common-sense mind. Y. H. Krikorian: The Meaning of Purpose. A sum- 
mary of the nature of purposive actions. The purpose of an act is the 
“ expected-result of that class of act or object”. The characteristics of 
purposive actions are: (1) expected-result; (2) subordinate acts (the 
means); (3) future reference; (4) uncertainty of outcome. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 5: February 27, 1930. 
L, E. Akeley: Methodology in Physics and Psychology with Philosophic 
Implications (II). The world of the modern physicist, in evident con- 
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trast to the common-sense view of things, is a world of intangible and 
senseless reality, and has been productive of a striking paradox in modern 
‘thought: the physicist, in possession of a vast number of measurements, 
finds there is nothing practically in reality to measure; the psychologist 
and sociologist, on the contrary, possessing much solid material for investi- 
gation, find there is no adequate means for measuring this. The writer 
would resolve this paradox and introduce a sound methodology by applica- 
tion of the theory of “atomic wholes,” in which the products of scientific 
analysis are not endowed with absolute characters, but are regarded as 
aspects “relative to the whole as it is at a given stage of evolution”. 
James MacKaye: The Theory of Relativity: For What is it a Disguise? 
Einstein has not contradicted the assumptions of Newtonians regarding 
time, space, motion or acceleration, nor has he adduced anything which 
was unknown to them. His contribution has been to hit upon “the dimen- 
sional disguise for the Doppler-displacements of a radiant ether, which are 
inevitable if human beings, contrary to what has been hitherto assumed, 
inhabit a dynamic, instead of a static, universe”. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 6: March 13, 1930. 


Sidney Hook: A personal Impression of Contemporary German Phi- 
losophy. Philosophy in Germany is regarded very seriously by students in 
all fields. There is a deep conviction among large numbers that speculative 
philosophy is the salvation of social and political life. Among the char- 
acteristics of present-day German philosophy are its assumed idealism, its 
emphasis upon the historical approach, its aloofness from foreign philosc- 
phies, and its indifference to the conclusions of modern science. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXVII, No. 8: April 10, 1930. 


F. S. C. Northrop: Concerning the Philosophical Consequences of the 
Theory of Relativity. The three major movements in Greek thought in the 
fields of pre-Socratic philosophy, mathematics and astronomy, and finally 
medicine and biology, led to the formation of conceptions of nature denoted 
respectively as the physical theory, the mathematical theory and the func- 
tional theory. These three conceptions are the ultimate categories of 
explanation of reality. The history of Western thought has been the his- 
tory of the ascendancy and decline of these conceptions, with the physical 
theory assured a pre-eminently rank in modern times by the labors of Newton 
and Galileo. These same conceptions lie at the basis of the conflicting 
claims of scientific men and philosophers today. The theory of relativity 
has altered fundamental notions of the physical theory by its rejection 
of absolute space, time and ether. Relativity, though a physical theory, 
has important philosophical consequences. It necessitates the substitution 
for absolute space of a macroscopic atom, which accounts for the “ peculiar 
combination of macroscopic metrical uniformity which measuring requires 
and of microscopic metrical variability which the general theory necessi- 
tates ”. 
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International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XL, No. 1: October, 1929. 


A. K. Rogers: Feeling and the Moral Judgment. A defense of senti- 
mental ethics. Harold Chapman Brown: Advertising and Propaganda: A 
Study in the Ethics of Social Control. This article contains no special 
thesis, and is largely concerned with wherein lies the hope of democracy. 
The advertiser is said to throw off the restraints of pure art; he seeks to 
create a craving within us. C. Williamson: The Ethics of Historic Truth. 
Contains some pointed criticism of false values in research, such as thrust- 
ing on the public unimportant writings of important men. The author is 
skeptical about history as written; he objects to English bias. 


International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XL, No. 2: January, 1930. 


Emmanuel Leroux: Ethical Thought in France since the War. An 
exceedingly interesting exposition of recent movements. After a resumé 
of the position before the War, Durkheim’s view of morality as law and 
end is shown to be equivocal. His followers, Fauconnet, Davy, Bayet, car- 
ried his principles to concrete cases with unfavorable results. Lapie, Parodi 
and others embrace moral rationalism. M. Goblot extends the analysis of 
value. Sentimentalism appears in M. Felix Pécaut and M. Loisy (who 
turned from exegesis to proclaim the mystic character of morality). M. 
Belot centers moral life in social life, and held that this view was adaptable 
to Thomism and Protestantism. Father Gillet defends rational ethics, 
drawn from the primeval notion of being. But there is more vigor in 
Father Sanson, who has crowded Notre Dame for three successive Lents. 
He starts from the universal disquietude and daringly proceeds to the 
metaphysics of charity. M. Thamiry confides in the sentiment of a dis- 
proportion between our rush toward happiness and our life rich in decep- 
tions. (We note with pleasure the inclusion of Lenten Sermons in this 
history of ethical thought.) Sidney Hook: A Critique of Ethical Realism. 
A verbose outline of values and freedom. D. B. Klein: The Psychology of 
Conscience. There is an essential similarity between the psychology of 
conscience and that of etiquette. A properly trained animal has a con- 
science. Alban G. Widgery: The Principles of Hindu Ethics. Hindu ethics 
may be classed in four groups: the inner tendencies of conduct or gunas ; 
the objects of human life, renunciation, purushartha, the principles of 
individual life, asramas; and the functions of groups in the social whole, 
varnasramas. Ultimately, the moral depends upon the order in the essence 
of reality. 


International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XL, No. 3: April, 1930. 

This issue is devoted chiefly to points of law. A. K, Rogers: Constitu- 
tionalism. Opposes too rigid attachment to the forms of a written consti- 
tution. Popular demand has an effect even on Supreme Court judges. 
Eminence in law does not suffice for such a judge. No one is wholly free 
from bias. Fowler Vincent Harper: Law in Action and Social Theory. A 
study of the function of law in social order; of the social theory behind 
law, and of the developments of the “science” of law. Edwin Deller: 
The Englishman and the Law. English laws follow social tendencies rather 
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than create them. The falling off in drunkenness in recent years is due to 
other elements than law; restrictive legislation has contributed to encour- 
age a tendency already in operation. T. V. Smith: The American and the 
Law. American origins and background are not the best for law observ- 
ance. Still, Americans hope to cure evils by laws. They have unequal 
respect for divers laws, but look to education, with coercion as its instru- 
ment, as the means which will eventually secure law observance. Harold 
D. Lasswell: Self-Analysis and Judicial Thinking. An attack on logic, 
and an attempted application of psycho-analysis, especially the method of 
free phantasy to the judicial mind. Harvey W. Peck: Some Theoretical 
Aspects of the Public Utility Controversy. The principle that governmental 
management is best when an industry reaches standardization is contro- 
verted. Professor Dewey’s theory of an empirical and pluralistic state is 
accepted. Large scale enterprises producing goods or services necessary to 
personal comfort and routine economic life, which are natural monopolies, 
might suitably be publicly owned and operated in the United States. 
Edward F. Mettrick: Can Moral Philosophy Justify Anything at All? Our 
ignorance of the will of God, and the complexity of our nature and life 
preclude any certain conclusion. David F. Swenson: Discussion of Philo- 
sophical Literature—Second Generation of “The Chicago School”. Dis- 
cusses this subject as presented in Lssays in Philosophy by seventeen Doc- 
tors of Philosophy of the University of Chicago. 


The Monist—Vol. XL, No. 1: January, 1930. 

J. E. Turner: Relativity without Paradox. An indication of method 
whereby the theory of relativity may be stripped of aspects that appear 
paradoxical to the popular mind. Specially to be noted is the fact that 
relativity still leaves room for many “ absolutes ” in the field of philosophy 
and science. Herman Noack: Recent Interpretations of Religion in Ger- 
man-speaking Countries (translated by E. L. Schaub). An historical 
sketch of post-war developments in scientific and philosophical thought in 
Germany, practically all of which is found to have a distinctly religious 
trend—which no doubt is a reaction from the trying events of the war 
and the revolution. New leaders in their respective fields that exemplify 
this trend are: Weber, Troeltch and Scheler in the field of sociology; 
Wundt, Girgensohn, Freud and a host of others in psychology; Scheler, 
Geyser, Steffes, Grundler and Przywara, among the defenders of Catholic 
principles in both fields; and among the Protestants—who have reacted 
in particular against ultra-psychologism—are found Windelband, Rickert, 
Troeltsch, Jelke, Scholz, et al. H. R. MacCallum: Emotion and Pattern in 
Aesthetic Experience. A work of art expresses an emotion that has been 
dominated, by means of capturing the energy of an emotional state and 
releasing it through a learned mode of expression. Both agitation and 
composure are necessary. We cannot judge a work of art on the basis of 
its formal pattern in the same sense that we judge the value of products of 
non-emotional factors in man. In fact, apart from certain broad elementary 
standards, a science of aesthetics is impossible, since it concerns a content 
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which must be felt, not cognized. Helen Knight: Aesthetic Experience in 
Pictorial Art. In viewing pictures we can have two kinds of aesthetic 
experience: one of which is a reaction to visual objects as having meaning, 
the other to the visual object as such. The writer shows how these can be 
made to co-operate to obtain the best aesthetic results, and then goes on 
to a detailed analysis of aesthetic experiences, classifying them under three 
headings, viz.) Emotional Moods, Cutaneous Experiences, and Kinaesthetic 
Experiences. William Gruen: Science and Tragedy. Science, though con- 
cerned with a world in which values of good and beauty are absent, is 
shown to play a prominent and indispensable part in the elaboration of 
the tragic ideal, for in the latter emotional anguish is always tempered 
and transcended by intellectual understanding; it is this supreme detatch- 
ment that renders the hero’s experience sublime. Homer H. Dubbs: The 
Nature of Rigorous Demonstration. The hitherto unsuccessful efforts of 
logicians and mathematicians to state all the postulates of given mathe- 
matical systems are due to the failure to elaborate a method of discovering 
them. The latter would be supplied in turn, by discovering what are the 
requirements of a completely rigorous deductive proof. To meet exactly 
these requirements, the author suggests syllogistic analysis of deductive 
argument; for example, if Whitehead and Russell in their Principia Mathe- 
matica were to recognize the syllogistic character of each step of the rea- 
soning, and search for all the propositions implied in each step, an adequate 
enumeration of the primitive propositions therein contained would be had, 
and logical rigor attained. F. P. Hoskyn: The Relation of Malebranche and 
Leibniz on Questions in Cartesian Physics. Leibniz’ dynamics is found to 
be more in accord with the implications of the general theory of relativity 
than the dynamics of Descartes and Malebranche. Albert G. A. Balz: 
Where Ignorance is Bliss. Since all social conflict and disorder occur 
because each warring faction believes itself possessed of Truth—but which 
in reality is not Truth but only the Truth (i.e. to them, for Truth is one) 
there can be no peace and order until men become skeptical—not of Truth, 
but of what is the Truth to them. Helen M. Smith: Sensations and the 
Constancy Hypothesis. An answer to a criticism by Durant Drake of her 
article in the October number of The Monist. 


The Monist—Vol. XL, No. 2: April, 1930. 

C. Lloyd Morgan: The Bifurcation of Nature. A critique of the prin- 
ciples laid down by Professor A. N. Whitehead in his Concept of Nature to 
avoid bifurcation in the concept of nature, and to exhibit in one system the 
characters and inter-relations of all that is observed. But since in nature 
there exists such a thing as “ mental state” which must be accounted for 
in some way, Professor Lloyd Morgan holds that we must classify every- 
thing under one concrete nature, physical and mental, and that thus is 
avoided satisfactorily what Professor Whitehead calls a “ bifurcation, fatal 
to a Satisfactory cosmology”. C. Judson Herrick: The Order of Nature. 
Both Hume and Whitehead have missed something in their concept of the 
effect-cause sequence as non-cognizable save on an arbitrary basis, and in 
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their effort to repair this defect by the postulate of scientific faith. The 
majority of casual sequences are in some way always a posteriori cog- 
nizable. Even so-called novelties, or new and unheard of effects, may be 
classified thus, as eventually we always find that they are “knit unto 
the Natural Order in law-abiding patterns”. Evidently Professor 
Herrick can supply us with the laws and patterns for the almost daily 
occurrence of these “novelties” at Lourdes and Beaupré, so far the 
despair of every scientific investigator as such. Even the free acts of man 
are showing more and more the symptoms of a causal sequence, which 
gives rise to the hope that some day we may be able to understand their 
mechanism and improve and control them. We can admire the Professor’s 
boundless optimism, if not the logic of his conclusions. Joseph Needham: 
Philosophy and Embryology: Prolegomena to a Quantative Science of 
Development. An attempt to outline a program for the study of embry- 
ology with a smoother co-operation between physicist and metaphysicist. 
An historical perspective gives opinions held in this connection by the 
great philosophers and biologists of the past—in relation especially to 
causation. Present-day theories of causation (neo-vitalistic theories) he 
classifies under the heads of hormism, finalism, dynamic teleology, organic- 
ism, and emergence; and gives a critique of each, to be completed in the 
next issue of The Monist. C. M. Sparrow: Determinism and Modern 
Physics. Modern science has been a success, especially modern physics. 
This success has its reaction in religious thought in the shape of funda- 
mentalist outbreaks, and in philosophy by an insatiably curious rational- 
ism. Science represented as having played‘ havoc with traditional relig- 
ious beliefs in its impetus to thinking out all problems of life, the tendency 
of this being more and more toward a feeling that God is to be found in 
some way in nature. Determinism has been the final fruit of it all, but a 
fruit containing an amount of poison in its tendency toward paralysis of 
human effort. A substitute of at least equal value as an hypothesis is 
proposed, viz., indeterminism, which is explained as the “theory of irre- 
versible phenomena”. D. W. Gotshalk: Causality as an Ontological Re- 
lation. A defense and an interpretation of the definition of cause as: “A 
state or a change existentially continuous with another state or change 
and bringing about, under the circumstances, the occurrence of the other 
state of change.” L. P. Chambers: Does Consciousness Exist? A discus- 
sion of the significance of consciousness, from the standpoint of B. Rus- 
sell’s conclusion that “knowing does not constitute a peculiar kind of 
stuff in the world of things”. The behaviorist’s concept of knowing as a 
physiological process, leaves unexplained the knower’s reflex awareness 
that he is knowing, as well as other introspective phenomena. Neo-realists 
speak of consciousness as if it were a kind of substance, to which of 
course the behaviorist rightly takes exception. The whole difficulty seems 
to lie in a diverse understanding of the term consciousness. Edward L. 
Schaub: Neo-Ptolemaism in Religion. Humanistic tendencies in religion 
held as a sign of progress and a boon to man for which science is chiefly 
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responsible. Man’s intellectual horizon has been so extended that religion 
in the mediaeval sense is being discarded, its place being assumed by social 
idealism and the cult of the anthropocentric. Dr. Schaub admits that the 
present development of scientific and philosophic knowledge does not per se 
call for this kind of thing, but seems to think that since science has so 
developed, religion must perforce develop analogously. He places the 
emphasis in religion upon the individual’s inner experience: it must be 
to each soul realistic, something cognized. But this in turn must be under- 
stood as something beyond the merely theoretical—beyond even aesthetical 
or ethical experience as such. Attainment of the religious ideal depends 
on one’s own depth of experience plus development of reflexive knowledge. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIII, No. 883: December, 1929. 


George Yeisley Rusk: The Whole Duty of Man. After criticizing exist- 
ing moral systems, their failure is laid to the fact that abstract ethics 
forgets that ethics is ultimately practical. A concrete basis will lead us 
to a proper abstract system. Russell F. Speirs: The Vital Element in 
Belief. This article is made up of reflections on the problem of immor- 
tality as discussed in De Unamuno, Bertrand Russell, Santayana and 
Whitman. Immortality is a belief, and has value only when made our 
own. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIV, No. 884: January, 1930. 


Edwin H. Wilson: Positivism and Humanism. After an outline of the 
Positivism of Comte, and some values among present-day positivists, the 
new humanism is separated from the positivistic humanity. The new 
humanism has a place for evolution. Alfred Loisy’s religion of human- 
ity differs from Comte in that it regards all things as relative and in flux, 
as against the rigidity of the older positivism. The new humanism sees 
human values in all religions and aims to develop “ individuality with 
standards ”. Positivism could only have come from France; humanism is 
universal. Humanism rejects speculative metaphysics; ideals must be 
rooted in human experience. Victor S, Yarros: From Modern Physics to 
Religion. An examination of Professor Eddington’s Metaphysics, Philos- 
ophy and Theology. The daring parts of Professor Eddington’s The Nature 
of the Physical World are those in which he discusses the aspects of 
modern science which bear on metaphysics, philosophy and religion. The 
entities of physics are symbolic only. Strict casuality has dropped out. 
Apart from linkage to consciousness, the physical world is abstract and 
without actuality. The sanction for correlating a real physical world to 
certain feelings does not differ essentially from the sanction for correlating 
a spiritual domain to another side of our personality. Is it unreasonable 
to assume that there is a universal Mind lodged in a brain resembling the 
human? However, Eddington does not explain God. Dr. Ames’ philosophy 
of religion is rejected as a verbal and rhetorical creation. 
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The Open Court—Vol. XLIV, No. 885: February, 1930. 

F. Cajori: Newton’s Idea of God as Found in the Different Editions of 
His Principia. An exposition of Newton’s two views of God. The ideas 
of absolute space, time and motion which appeared in the first edition of 
the Principia were attacked by Berkeley as atheistic. In a later edition of 
the Principia, Newton attempts to prove that God exists in space and time. 
No conflict exists between the two views. August Steffen: Universal 
Unity. Universal unity obtains in science, philosophy and religion. Har- 
mony is king and contradiction an outlaw in the realm of creation. The 
material world is a unit operating under universal laws called physical 
forces. Matter and energy are one according to the latest developments of 
the atomic theory. The mind-world is a “unit in which mental energies 
work in harmony”. The differences in various philosophies are due to 
environment and subjective elements—truth the unit of knowledge, is the 
foundation of all systems. All physical forces and mental energies are 
but the expression of Divine Energy, the cause of all. All discoveries 
and inventions add to the sum of truth which enobles man as it enlightens 
him. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIV, No. 886: March, 1930. 

William F. Clarke: Spirit, Eternal Life, Immortality. The things of 
the spirit viewed in the philosophy of events, which Dewey and Whitehead 
teach. Creative activity and its antithesis, the element of resistance, are 
eternal. Spirit, a battleground for the two, is incomprehensible. The life- 
process is not mechanical but is directed by will. The Ego is a whole, 
impossible of analytical introspection. Creative imagination hidden within 
me, directs my intellect and will—it is my Spirit. I am neither my past 
self nor my future selfi—I am the living process realizing my ideas. The 
Spirit is all this in me and in all men. The Spirit is one—it is God. 
Man is a partaker in God but not identical with God. God is not a person 
nor a transcendent being—He is Consciousness, Love, Creative Power, the 
life of this world of events. Our immortality, most likely is not personal. 
We shall exist as living memories in the life of God. We become more 
deeply merged in the consciousness of God in which we were ever one. 
John Heintz: Will Skepticism Tend Towards Epicureanism? The author, 
answering his own question in the affirmative analyzes the three great 
problems of virtue, death and the meaning of life from a skeptical view- 
point. Utility is the basis of virtue. Death, which ends all, injures us 
only when we think of it. Life is lived in its fullest sense when pleasure 
pursued is overtaken. 


The Open Court—Vol. XLIV, No. 887: April, 1930. 


Victor S. Yarros: Pluralism, Life and “ Value”. The author, a monist, 
disagrees with the views expressed by C. E. M. Joad in Matter, Life and 
Value. Matter, life and value are not distinct, self-subsistent reals. Mat- 
ter and life still defy analysis. Value is not distinct from life and there- 
fore js not self-subsistent. Pluralism does not explain any facts left unac- 
counted for by monism, but rather, raises more difficulties, 
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Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol V, No. 17: January, 1930. 


John S. Mackenzie: Our Present Outlook in Speculative Philosophy. 
What are the chief problems confronting the pure metaphysician today, 
and what are the chief sources of enlightenment on these problems? Meta- 
physics today, according to the writer, must interest itself in the follow- 
ing: (1) The Distinction between Knowledge and Opinion; (2) Systematic 
Unity as the Test of Truth; (3) Appearance and Reaiity; (4) Universal 
and Particular; (5) Necessity and Contingency; (6) The Conception of a 
Cosmos; (7) The Idea of the Absolute; (8) The Problem of Creation. Hegel, 
Plato and Aristotle afford valuable information on several of these points. 
The solution of these problems, moreover, will have an important bearing 
on practical life. Metaphysics, being purely speculative, cannot adduce the 
same proof for its doctrines as physical science. Nevertheless, its conclu- 
sions can be no less sound. H. H. Price: The Appeal to Common Sense 
(I). The discovery of the principles of common sense is beset with serious 
difficulties. Probably the best method of approach is through the analysis 
of language. It is generally easier to ascertain what the common man 
does not believe than what he does believe. A further question, what is 
the authority of the principles of common sense, has received various 
answers. But a fact strong in their favor is their very universality of 
acceptation. The arguments against their validity brought forward by 
Bergson and psychologists either miss the point or assume the very prin- 
ciples attacked. T. E. Jessop: The Metaphysics of Plato. Behind all 
ot Plato’s imaginative and poetical flights there is a rigorously intellectual 
framework. Nevertheless, his system, when measured by intellectual 
standards, suggests paradoxes and difficulties which remain unsolved to 
this day. These difficulties are: (1) The relation of forms to particular 
things; (2) The relation of forms to one another; (3) The classes of objects 
of which forms are to be posited. Considering, however, the circumstances 
of his time, and the absence of any single systematized exposition of his 
views, the inconsistences apparently resident in Plato’s system do not 
detract from his philosophical genius. His mature dialogues, moreover, 
still uninterpreted, may provide the solution of these difficulties. Kali 
Prasad: Vedanta Solution of the Problem of Evil. Evil is a fact and is 
rooted in the pluralism of the sensible world. But evil is not real, for the 
real is transcendent and is characterized by oneness, continuance and 
eternity. By the illumination of Brahman knowledge this empirical mani- 
foldness, including evil, yields to the ultimate One. Personality is no 
exception to the general principle that changing, finite things must even- 
tually give way to the changeless, infinite Absolute. But this is a gain 
rather than a loss to finite personality, since the lower is perfected by 
transformation into the higher. G. B. Brown: The Progress of Physical 
Science. A summary of the progress physical science has made since 
earliest times. The Greeks laid the real foundation, but their weakness 
lay in little capacity for detailed observation. The mediaeval mind, by 
asserting there was a reason for everything in the universe, made an 
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extremely important contribution. Newton and Leibniz laid the founda- 
tions of scientific materialism. The system they introduced broke up in 
the present century due to the revolutionary changes effected by (1) The 
discovery of radio-activity, which showed matter was electrical in nature; 
(2) The discovery of quantum of phenomena; (3) The Michkelson-Morley ex- 
periment. Physics today can inform us about the structure of the world, 
but not its nature. Leonard Russell: Science and Abstraction: Abstrac- 
tion as the isolation of certain characters from a concrete situation is use- 
ful and necessary, both for the practical purposes of ordinary life and the 
theoretical purposes of science. Effective use of abstraction involves fur- 
ther the temporary substitution of the concrete situation by a simplified 
model which represents the situation in certain respects, Abstraction be- 
comes dangerous and falsifying when the characteristics isolated are taken 
to represent and account for the whole concrete situation. Philosophical 
Survey: A summary of the philosophical ewrrents and literature in France 
and Germany. 


Journal of Philosophical Studies—Vol. V, No. 18: April, 1930. 

Ph, Kohnstamm: Towards a New Philosophy. With Aristotle, the aim 
of science is classification; Kant supplied categories which are fundamental 
in the Newtonian physics. Neither of these philosophies is complete. 
Evolution and the new physics do not hold to the old axioms. Kant 
viewed nature as a closed system. This is untenable. Kohnstamm’s new 
philosophy demands the recognition of quality as well as quantity in the 
world. The modes of reality are manifold, and cannot be reduced to a few 
or to one. Personality is the leading category of the new system. A truth 
belongs not to single judgments, but to whole system of knowledge. Judg- 
ments must be based on not merely cognitional experience, but emotions, 
feelings, value and religion must enter. The Unity of Truth is a question 
of Faith, not demonstrable knowledge. Language as a complete medium 
of philosophical expression; differences of expression are not necessarily 
incompatible with each other. The new concrete situations preclude deduc- 
tion from old principles. A new solution is the task which confronts 
philosophy. Z, Lubienski: Hobbes’ Philosophy and Its Historical Back- 
ground. A study of the events in the life of Hobbes which had any bear- 
ing on the evolution of his thought. These were chiefly religious and 
political. Hobbes considered it his mission to motivate civic duty. His 
influence, largely negative, has been provocative of great interest, and 
inspired many subsequent writers. H. H. Price: The Appeal to Common 
Sense (continued). We cannot avoid the problem of reality. A chair 
either is or isn’t. We must ask: are there other minds than our own? 
But we cannot appeal to ordinary language for our answer. To appeal 
to ordinary language as a kind of common-sense, is open to many objec- 
tions, although the particular statements of the plain man have authority. 
Just as in law, so in philosophy the plain man can testify to a fact. 
A. E. Garvie: Religion without God. Religion is essentially the contact 
of the human soul with the Divine Spirit. What man thus apprehends, is 
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the numenous (from numen). All attempted substitutes for God have 
failed. Adrian Coates: Historical Causes. Two ways of viewing history: 
the course of history depends on the character and; action of great men, 
and vice-versa, individual actions are effects rather than causes. A dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the concrete cause of an event and its ex- 
planation in general terms. Socrates is mortal, but his mortality was not 
the cause of his death. The scientific and the transcendental attitude both 
deny the possibility of human control over events; against this view it is 
urged that we are all making history: the actual is wholly historical, and 
personality is focal to all reality. Wilbur M. Urban: Modernism in Science 
and Philosophy. Professor Urban is suspicious of modern mentality. He finds 
therein a radical empiricism, a too great readiness to abandon so-called pre- 
judices, and a super-sophistication. A new evaluation of the human intellect 
and of its logic is the prime desideratum. Our fear and contempt for every- 
thing human has produced a curious mentality, viz. an indifference to self- 
contradiction: we are driven into paradoxes. The modern mentality is a 
combination of depression and exaltation, of illusion and disillusion, of dis- 
trust and credulity. W. G. de Burgh: On Right and Good: Preliminary 
Survey. The notions of right and good are set forth. Actions done for their 
intrinsic rightness are moral actions. When judge actions as “good” or 
“bad ”, we adopt a theoretical standpoint. This theoretical ideal must be 
joined with the practical notion of duty for duty’s sake. It is suggested that 
the theoretical and the practical ideals are each independent and autonomous 
L. J. Russell: Science and Value. A continuation of a study of science 
in its various aspects. The popular view is that science is abstract. We 
must look elsewhere for an insight into the true nature of cosmic processes. 
This view is held objectionable, for science does give an insight into the 
nature of things. In conscious activity we meet most clearly with the 
concept of value. Knowledge is a value, and science is a value. Science 
is not merely instrumental to the realization of values other than itself, 
but furnishes knowledge adequate in its kind, and necessary for insight 
into all other values. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXIX, No. 1: January, 1930. 


Gertrude C. Bussey: Croce’s Theory of Freedom. The first part of the 
article is an exposition of Croce’s neo-idealistic views. Will is a series of 
physical acts. Volition, which is a “continuous activity, changing con- 
tinuously ”, is free. Freedom, intention, action and end are identified. 
Hence a good intention moving one to a bad action is impossible. Satis- 
faction is achieved through volition which is identified with good and 
pleasure. Passions, which are the stuff of which volitions are made, must 
be controlled. This is effected by chasing one and ipso facto subduing the 
others. The second part is a comparison of the views of Croce with those 
of Bosanquet. To Croce each act of the will is absolute; to Bosanquet 
Volitions are not separate infallible acts. Agree that each volition is 
unique. Moral life does not consist in conforming actions to laws, since 
according to Croce laws are based on the false assumption that two acts 
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may be alike. Their views of evil and pain agree only in this, that annihi- 
lation of pain and evil would mean the annihilation of pleasure and good, 
which is impossible. John B, Kent: The Problem and Method of Epistem- 
ology. The claims to objective knowledge made by both common sense and 
science give rise to the epistemological problem. To ascertain the principles 
by which we can justify this claim to knowledge, a critical method which 
wiil set forth the conditions essential for valid knowledge is needed. The 
essentials of critical method consist in determining a datum of knowledge, 
which is immediately given, and the principles of connection by which 
reality, not directly given, can be known through the datum. Naive real- 
ism is rejected and direct realism chosen as the more critical theory. The 
claim to objective knowledge is based on the “ assumption of a relation of 
identity in difference between given experience and objective reality”. 
Joseph Ratner: Spinoza on God (I). Analysis of formal logical structure 
of Spinoz’s argument. Ground for agreement should exist in a system which 
is demonstrated ordine geometrico. Axioms and definitions, though first in 
order of presentation, are last in order of discovery. Consideration is lim- 
ited to the definitions of substance, mode, attribute and God. Definitions 
of substances, mode, and attribute are quoted from Spinoza. Substance and 
mode really exist. Prime aim of author in the article is to show that 
attribute is the real essence of substance; it is identified with substance. 
Spinoza’s reason for giving two definitions of the same thing is not because 
of any change of doctrine but because of the “ requirements of the logical 
form of the geometrical order of demonstration”. (To be cont.) 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XXXIX, No. 2: March, 1930. 


Hartley B. Alexander: Drama as a Cosmic Category. Thales provided 
the initial impetus for the development of scientific conceptions by his dis- 
tinction of outer sense phenomena from the inner substantial element, and 
by setting nature apart as an object of prime importance in the acquisition 
of truth. Later development of the explanation of the nature of reality 
has been in the direction of an inadequate conception of a world as a huge 
machine. The theories of relativity and the quantum theory have, how- 
ever, introduced desirable notions of activity and “dramatic causality ” 
into nature. A corresponding development of human values has been an 
attempt to supply the deficiencies of the mechanical view. A more perfect 
view, combining the features of the mechanical and the amechanical sys- 
tems, would dispense with the categories of logic and mathematics and 
resort to the category of the drama. This is chosen as the best form of 
expressing the primitive interpretation of reality, because in this manner 
men will again comprehend Nature as men did “before Thales arose to 
make of the Life a Corpse”. Morris R. Cohen: Vision and Technique in 
Philosophy. Essential to an understanding of reality is philosophical tech- 
nique; that is, the categories of logic and first principles. Many present- 
day philosophers have lost sight of the value of technique. As a result, 
types of romantic philosophy, unbridled by the dictates of reason, and 
modes of interpretation which look more to the satisfaction of human needs 
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than to knowledge for its own sake, have appeared. The author shows the 
value of technique in various departments of philosophy. Joseph Ratner: 
Spinoza on God (II). Continuing his discussion, the writer first shows 
that the Spinozistic definition of God as consisting of attributes does not 
reduce God to a pure negation in accordance with the principle that determi- 
natio est negatio. But does the predication of infinite attributes destroy 
the unity of God? Though some Spinoza students believe so, the writer 
denies it, and reasons from the unity of man’s nature in spite of qualita- 
tive diversity to a like condition in God. Some apparent discrepancies in 
the Ethics are explained by Spinoza’s distinguishing between substance 
infinite in its own kind and substance absolutely infinite. Richard McKeon: 
Causation and the Geometric Method in the Philosophy of Spinoza (I). 
Descartes appears to have been the immediate inspirer of Spinoza’s geo- 
metrical method applied to metaphysical questions. In essence, the method 
consists “in the deduction of the properties of a thing from a definition 
which states its proximate cause”. Illustrations of the method are 
"adduced. 


The Personalist—Vol. XI, No. 1: January, 1930. 

Herbert Wildon Carr: The Nature of Life. Life is a phenomenon of 
solar radiation; it is not a phenomenon of cosmic evolution. In modern 
philosophy two theories have been proposed to explain the nature of life. 
Mechanism is insufficient and inadequate. Vitalism reverses mechanism. 
The theory of “ emergence ” seems to be an attempt to rationalize an irra- 
tionality. The alternative is the principle of the entelechy. Joseph Alex- 
ander Leighton: Emergent Evolution and Individuality. An examination 
of the theory of emergent evolution, based on the expositions of Samuel 
Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. The author maintains that emergence can- 
not be accepted as an “ultimate metaphysical interpretation of the uni- 
verse”. It does not explain individuality. “Spirit or Personality does 
not emerge at some juncture in the process of Space-Time.” Henry Pur- 
mort Eames: Logic in Rhythmitonal Creative Processes. A brief analysis 
of the relations of logic to the process of musical composition, emphasizing 
the necessity of logical order and development of the musical structure. 
Ernest Hartsook: Poor Old Tennyson! It is the style among critics today 
to speak slightingly of the poetry of Tennyson. It is true that in much of 
his work there are very evident defects. But modern critics should recog- 
nize the fact that some of his poems “stand a rather excellent chance of 
an immortality of fame”. Gustav Mueller: “Cogito Ergo Sum.” A con- 
sideration of Descartes’ Cogito, ergo sum. The author accepts the prin- 
cipal points advanced by Descartes in support of his method of universal 
doubt. He sonsiders that Cogito, ergo sum offers the only ground on which 
theoretical and practical philosophy can meet. John Moore: A House of 
Flame. In our modern age mankind has become absorbed in material 
success, organization and movements, and has neglected matters of greater 
importance. There is a rift between the scientific and the ethical tendencies 
of thought. Our age has lost the power to feel deeply; “its lamp of 
enthusiasm burns very low.” 
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The Personalist—Vol. XI, No. 2: April, 1930. 

Benedetto Croce: Grace and Freewill. One attitude toward life con- 
siders that everything that happens is governed by necessity; the other 
recognizes in man a certain freedom which makes him responsible for his 
actions. The writer suggests that the age-long controversy regarding Grace 
and Freewill may be best expounded by “regarding it as fundamentally a 
clash and interchange between the two view-points, the theoretical and 
historical and the practical and moral”. A Symposium: What Contribu- 
tion Does Contemporary Psychology Make to Philosophy? Harold Chap- 
man Brown: A Philosopher Looks at Psychology. Psychology has but 
recently taken its place in the world of science. Psychology is just begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of philosophical analysis. The conflict between 
the introspectionists and the behaviorists as schools of psychology is largely 
a matter of differences in the methods of approaching their data. Whether 
psychology can justify the application of a structural-qualitative dual- 
aspect interpretation of nature to the conscious processes has not been 
demonstrated. The results of the investigation will be of interest to 
philosophy. Ethel Sabin-Smith: The Influence of Psychology upon Phil- 
osophy. In their influence on philosophy, the agreement between behavior- 
istic and Gestalt psychologists is more important than their differences. 
The mechanistic tendency in behaviorism is an advantage and not a defect. 
In present-day philosophy, the interpretation of value and meaning fre- 
quently turns upon behavioristic concepts. Shepherd Ivory Franz: Psy- 
chologies and Philosophies. Philosophers were the main cultivators of the 
field of psychology for many centuries. Psychology developed as an inde- 
pendent discipline from the philosophical-psychological interests of physi- 
eists and physiologists. As psychology developed it passed through many 
stages: histological, functional, objective, behavioristic, Gestalt. Behavior- 
ism, and Gestalt psychology are reactions away from philosophical-psycho- 
logical atomism. Glendolin Damon Wagner: A Race Against Time. A 
sketch and appreciation of the character of Katherine Mansfield. 


Studies—Vol. XIX, No. 73: March, 1930. 


Rudolf Thurneysen: Why do Germans study Celtic Philology? Celtic 
philology has a place among the subjects for the Ph.D. in German universi- 
ties. Three avenues of approach lead to Celtic studies. The geographical- 
ethnological begins with the Celts who lived in Europe, largely in lands 
now German. The linguistic is more fruitful, leading to grouping the 
Aryan under the Tochovo-Celtic. The literary approach in Germany dates 
from Ernst Windisch, Heinrich Zimmer, and Kuno Meyer. The last named 
knew Irish, but all he could understand of a sermon in Scotch Gaelic was 
agus, agus. Literary studies have brought to light the old folk lore. the 
sagas, and the laws. It has been shown that the rich folk lore of modern 
Ireland in considerable part developed from not the old, but the youngest 
Irish manuscripts. The tales are not from oral traditions, but developed 
from written sources. John A. Ryan: Poverty in the United States, The 
term “poverty” has become elastic. The family poverty level may be 
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fixed at an income not above $1,050 per year. The number of Americans 
so living may be placed at ten to twelve million. A shorter work day or 
work week is called for. The United States is self-contained and can 
make the needed adjustments independently of other nations. Herbert 
Thurston: Christian Science and Its Foundress. A study of the vagaries 
of Mrs. Eddy and of the causes of the spread of her doctrine. 


Revues des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques—18¢ Annee, No. 4: 
October, 1929. 


G. Renard: Vers la Théorie de l’Institution. Sets forth the theory that 
outside of individual rights and the right of the State, there is a natural 
right of organization or institution, such as the family and the Church. 
This arises from the moral unity of mankind, and applies to marriage, 
civil administration, and international law. <A. Festugiére: Sur les 
sources du commentaire de S. Thomas au Livre XII des Métaphysiques. 
A study of the division of substance and the proper object of metaphysics 
as found in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, XII, VI, 1019 a 30—b 2. Pseudo- 
Alexander’s correction of the text was rejected by Averroés. St. Thomas 
follows Averroés. Mobile substance is the object of physics; immobile 
of metaphysics. Where do we place the science of the heavenly bodies, 
which are mobile, but incorruptible? The Averroistic and Thomistic 
solution is to assign to physics the study of the heavenly bodies as mobile; 
to metaphysics the study of the separate substances which move them. 


Revue Thomiste—T. XII, No. 58: Novembre-Decembre, 1929. 

Pierre Mandonnet: Chronologie des écrits scripturaires de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin. The writer, to substantiate his contention that the Scriptural 
commentaries of St. Thomas represents the material of his lessons as 
master in theology, discusses in this number the origin and development 
of the method of exposition of Scripture by means of commentaries; their 
nature and the numerous names by which they were designated. To 
read the Bible according to “the usage of Paris”, as this method was 
eventually known owing to the place of its initial appearance, was to read 
it cursorie, or rapidly, while explaining the text through the commen- 
taries; it was also to read it biblice, i.e., without joining to the text any 
theological question. The execution of this method was confided to the 
aspirants to the mastership of theology during the first stage of their 
probation. In spite of some early protests this method became accepted 
in the centers of learning. Documents of general chapters of the Domi- 
nican order are adduced to show its widespread popularity, and its diffu- 
sion is traced. St. Thomas could have given his Scriptural lectures, when 
the circumstances warranted it, under this form. A. Gardeil: A propos 
d’un cahier du R. P. Romeyer. The writer, charged by another, that he 
regards the soul’s knowledge of itself to be due to an operation wherein 
the sensible object in actu intelligibili plays the réle merely of excitant, 
defends himself in expounding the true doctrine of St. Thomas on this 
point. According to St. Thomas since the soul is known through its 
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powers, the powers through their acts and acts through their objects, it fol- 
lows that the possible intellect, and thus the intellective soul, is known 
only by its activating form which is the series abstracted from the 
phantasm. The quiddity of sensible things must then intervene in the 
perception of the soul by itself, not as accidental cause, but in its title 
of proper object of the human intelligence. 


Rivista Di Filosofia—Anno XX, No. 4: Ottobre-Decembre, 1929. 

E. Juvalta: Osservazione sulle dottrine morali di Spinoza. Spinoza con- 
templates a speculative moral for the instructed and a moral of piety for 
the uneducated. There is a moral certitude independent of speculative 
truth. Finalism is excluded and a dualistic moral set up, the moral con- 
templation and that of action; the moral of love of God and that of love 
of neighbor. The criterion of good is to know and evaluate. Cesare L. 
Musatti: La psicologia della forma. By the theory of form is meant the 
Gestalttheorie as elaborated by Wertheimer and his followers. Originally 
it was a new theory of perception; now it is carried into the sphere of 
the inorganic physical world. Ehrenfels (1890) suggested a formal qual- 
ity for harmony and space. Meinong, by his theory of objects, brought 
the question beyond the range of psychology. Benussi formulated the idea 
of non-sensorial origin of certain representations. Wertheimer showed 
that the psychology of stimulus and response is wholly inadequate; we 
must substitute a complete global situation. Koehler attempted to carry 
the “forms” into the field of inanimate nature by showing that changes 
in any part of the field depend on the total environment. The conclu- 
sion of Musatti is that the thesis of the impossibility of isolating concep- 
tually the single factors of perception cannot be experimentally sus- 
tained. The anti-intellectualistic tendencies at the bottom of Gestalt 
vitiate its approach. G. Graselli: Riflessioni su Hegel. An examination 
of Hegel in the light of Haym’s Hegel und seine Zeit. Hegel attempted 
to reduce the world of experience to a living reason, and did not succeed 
in the effort. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno. XXI, N. 1: Gennaio-Marzo, 1930. 

P. Martinetti: Sul valore obbiettivo della filosofia. Unless it claim abso- 
lute validity, philosophy is worthless. The Scholastic philosophy has 
ever before it a system of fixed dogma and is, therefore, not a philosophy. 
Philosophical relativity, Hegelianism, progressism all appear contradictory 
but are harmonized in a theory of interior spiritual life. Every system 
of philosophy has a self-contained perfection: all opposition thus disap- 
pears. Luigi Fossati: Conoscenza e volonta nel Suarez. The analysis of 
the origin of knowledge in Suarez is inferior to that in St. Thomas. But 
both teach the error that our highest intellectual faculty is essentially 
passive. Suarez’ Molinism is preferable to the praemotio physica of St. 
Thomas; but neither system is right. Fossati holds the peculiar position 
of a man who decides between two errors and knowingly endorses one of 
them. Paolo Treves: La teoria della legge in Tommaso Campanella. The 
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political doctrine of Campanella’s universal genius cannot be understood 
without knowledge of his concept of law. The true concept of the modern 
state is that authority resides in the will of the people, bound to their 
prime and to one another by the bonds of religion. The poor friar antici- 
pated Kant by one hundred and fifty years in placing liberty in living in 
conformity to the laws. If the internal bond of Christianity be lost, all 
else becomes mere ceremonial. Not every human ordinance is law. Laws 
should be few, and not subject to frequent change. There is but one 
universal law in the whole world, which ordains all men to live according 
to rational nature. 


Revista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno. XXI, Fase. V-VI: Sett.- 
Decembre, 1929. 

Agostino Gemelli: I rapporti di scienza e filosofia nella storia del pen- 
siero italiano. Down to the Middle Ages, Italian philosophy is a universal 
patrimony; in the modern sense as strictly national, it begins with the 
thirteenth century. It is then traced through the humanistic period and 
the Renaissance, and its modern outlines in Vico, Gioberti, idealism and 
positivism and the development of Neo-Scholasticism. Christoforo Krzanic: 
La scuola francescana e l’Averroismo. A thorough examination of 
the anti-Averroism of the Franciscans, from Alexander of Hales to St. 
Bonaventura. Against Renan and others, it is shown that the great Fran- 
ciscans reject the rebellious reason of Averroés and every anti-religious 
element. An important contribution to the study of Arabic influences in 
Christian schools. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno. XXII, Fase. I-II: Gen- 
naio-Aprile, 1930. 

Martin Grabmann: La dottrina di Jacopo Capocci da Viterbo a propo- 
sito della realt&a e dell’essere divino. The teaching of Jacopo Capocci of 
Viterbo (m. 1308) on the reality of the Divine Being, a contribution to 
tha dispute on the Being of God at the time of Master Eckhart. The 
latter taught the negative character of the Being of God; the work of 
James of Viterbo here critically examined centers the problem on the 
question whether entity or being, as we know it in creatures, can be predi- 
cated of God. His work gives a good introduction to all the views cur- 
rent in his time. He offers as his own solution the theory that ens or esse 
signifies something super-added to essentia, and aligns himself with the 
view that essence is joined to an indistinct quid, without which it would 
not be classed as real. Agostino Gemelli: Emozioni e sentimenti—Ricerche 
ed osservazioni preliminari alla costruzione d’una teoria. An examination 
of the present confusion, with some fundamental distinctions which may 
point the way tq a more scientific exposition. The biological elements 
and the results of original empirical research are indicated. (This essay 
is of utmost importance to all students of the question.) Vincenzo Sinis- 
trero: La distinzione fra essenza ed esistenza in A. di Hales. The problem 
is stated and Hales’ position is given as making the distinction purely 
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extrinsic and logical. Creatures are distinguished from God by their 
hylomorphic composition, which he extends to all creatures, material and 
spiritual. Filippo Bottazzi: Lazzaro Spallanzani nel secondo centenario 
della sua nascita. While the fame of Spallanzani rests chiefly on his 
achievements in natural science, it is necessary to read all his works to 
form an idea of his genius. His destruction of the theory of spontaneous 
generation is well known; his positive contributions and his methods are 
not so generally appreciated. He antedated the conclusions of Pasteur by 
one hundred years. His insistence on experimental methods in biology is 
noteworthy; witness his criticism of the attack on Needham made by the 
anonymous author of Lettres a@ un Amériquain (sic). His studies on 
digestion were so extensive that we marvel at his failure to note the 
acidity of the gastric juice; the probable reason is that he never obtained 
it unmixed with other- products of digestion. A very useful and well- 
arranged bibliography is attached. Giulio Cantagalli: La filosofia del 
fantasma, The fundamental error of Greek philosophy was in the dualism 
in which matter is determined by an ideal form. Modern idealism does 
the same. The image has no place in philosophy. The objective world 
gives us only one form, that of the reality of our knowledge. Ideas, in- 
telligible species, and forms should be rejected. Knowledge involves two 
movements: that of the intellect about things, and that of things about 
the intellect. There is no light without seeing; no color or other quality 
without a perceiver. Life dispels the darkness; to know is to live. A. 
Oddone: Un volume di Martinetti sulla liberté. An examination of the 
work of Pietro Martinetti, of the Royal University of Milan, on liberty. 
Martinetti professes a Christian pantheism, motivating free-will in the 
sub-conscious. His estimate of Scholasticism, the great Molinists, etc., 
is not impartial, but contains misrepresentations. 


Divus Thomas—Band 7, Heft 4: Dezember, 1929. 

G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. The significance of the 
teaching of St. Thoma on act and potency is necessary for the proper 
understanding of the doctrine of analogy. It is the foundation of this 
doctrine. Through it alone are we able to distinguish between the meta- 
physical analogy, the only scientific analogy, and the various other anal- 
ogies. Only by means of the doctrine of potency and act studied in rela- 
tion to the absolute act can we explain proportionality, the existence of 
God, and existence in itself asi well as attain a measure of knowledge, 
though imperfect, of the divine nature. M. de Munnynck: Notes sur 
l’Abstraction. A study of the concept of abstraction. Among the great 
masters of the Scholastic tradition abstraction was used in general in 
connection with mental life and this included the senses and the imagina- 
tion. Present usage seems to have restricted it to the intellectual order 
alone. This is unfortunate for, as the writer shows, there is also a sensible 
abstraction. The object of the article is therefore to point out the neces- 
sity for more precision and prudence in the use of this term. 
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Divus Thomas—Band 8, Heft 1: March, 1930. 


Rupert Klingseis: Moderne Theorien ueber das Unterbewusstsein und 
die thomistische Psychologie. The theory and metaphysical basis of the 
“unconscious thought processes ” is examined in this article and the im- 
possibility is shown of a purely psychological approach to the study of 
this type of thought. An attempt is made to base this study upon the 
metaphysical principles of St. Thomas. Joseph Gredt: Philosophie der 
Mechanik. This article represents a study into a particular phase of 
modern philosophy, mechanism and relativity. A. Rohner: Eigentums- 
recht nach dem hl. Thomas von Aquin. The ethical basis of property 
in the Thomistic theory of right is herein outlined. Attention is called 
to the distinction between the natural community and the positive com- 
munity and the varying status and relation of rights in each respectively. 
G. M. Manser: Das Wesen des Thomismus. A continuation into the study 
of the most fundamental principles of St. Thomas. The present article 
deals with the distinction between God and creatures, which distinction 
rests upon that most fundamental of all Thomistic principles: The prin- 
ciple of actus et potentia. 


Kant-Studien—Band XXXIV, Heft 3/4, 1929. 

Paul Luchtenberg: Erich Becher. A sympathetic account of the work 
and success of Erich Becher who died January 5, 1929. Hans Sveistrup: 
Friedrich Kuntze. An appreciation of Kuntze who died January 28, 1929. 
It was Kuntze’s aim to further develop Kant’s epistemological conceptions. 
Paul Tillich: Philosophie und das Schicksal. Philosophy raises one above 
destiny. Philosophical cognition is cognition free from destiny, because it 
is knowledge of being which lies beyond the reach of destiny. John Cull- 
berg: Samuel Grubbe. Grubbe is the foremost representative of Swedish 
national philosophy, a philosophy that is strongly influenced by German 
transcendentalism. H. W. Van Der Vaart Smit: Die Schule Karl Barths 
und di¢ Marburger Philosophie. Barth’s theology is based on revelation 
after the Calvinistic manner and employs Kantian philosophy (Kant of 
the Practical Reason) only as a means of construction, not as content. 
Barth relinquishes the old realism with the older Marburg school (Naterp 
Cohen), and with it the scientific knowability of the Ding-an-sich. From 
the phenomenal fact of ‘the preaching in the world’ he reaches the idea 
of God as Deus loquens. §S, Frank: Zur Metaphysik der Seele. Modern, 
so-called, psychology is not psychology at all. It is a natural science of 
the external, observable conditions and regularity of psychic phenomena. 
The term ‘ psychology’ is therefore abused, and a new term for the study 
of psychic phenomena must be found; ‘Metaphysic of Soul’, or, perhaps 
‘Philosophical Anthropology ’ would serve better. Modern psychology has 
achieved very valuable results in its own narrow field, but it does not as 
much as touch upon the living, unitary inner world of man, the human 
personality, or that which we spontaneously call soul-abstracting from all 
theories regarding its nature. It is but a prejudice to say that we can 
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know nothing of the soul. The soul is evident to all who recognize that 
the psychic life is not a mechanical aggregation of psychic grains of sand 
called sensations, perceptions, etc., but a fundamental and original unity. 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy: Zum Problem einer theoretischen Biologie. A 
theoretical biology which will formulate general laws governing life phe- 
nomena, and, which will explain the vast multitude of facts so far estab- 
lished is very much needed. The endless piling up of facts will never 
constitute a science till we have laws to explain the facts. Only a theo- 
retical biology: can raise biology to a standing equal to that of physico- 
chemistry. Walter Kinkel: Moses Mendelssohn und Immanuel Kant. A 
discussion of the influence of Mendelssohn on the development of Kant’s 
philosophy. Kant seriously occupied himself with the problems and solu- 
tions proposed by Mendelssohn. He considered him very thorough and 
admired his keen mind. Kant’s superiority however is manifest in that 
he everywhere rejects the dogmatism of Mendelssohn and critically exam- 
ines the basis of reality. In the place of eternal and necessary truth Kant 
puts the certitude of a method with which he hoped to solve the problem 
of being. 


Annalen der Philosophie—Band VIII, Heft 7 u. 8: November, 1929. 

Johs, Erich Heyde: Entwicklung als Auswickelung? This study in 
“development ” attempts to show that the acquisition of new character- 
istics is a part of the deeper philosophic problem of “becoming”. The 
four modes of development, which are, resulting from something else, 
creation, change and evolution, are the different ways in which things pass 
from mere possibility or a lesser degree of possibility to full actuality. 
In this article, therefore, our attention is focused upon the fact that de- 
velopment is a process by which reality reaches its fullest expression. 
Alexander Herzberg: Das Stabilitatesprinzip in der modernen Psychologie. 
The principle of stability may be formulated as follows: “ All activity 
in organic as well as inorganic nature, when not disturbed by extraneous 
forces, seeks a stable and stationary condition.” The many streams of 
thought on psychology at present are widely divergent and frequently 
contradictory of each other but among them may be discerned this funda- 
mental principle of stability. Accordingly if psychology is to have a bet- 
ter future and if there is to be unity of thought in it, this principle of 
stability will be the means of bringing that about. Carl Fries: Der 
Zufall. A study in chance which comes to the conclusion that only 
through an empirical philosophy with the history of evolution as a back- 
ground can we get to the truth in this matter and avoid the extravagances 
of the determinist and of those who deny all causality and sequence. 
M. T. Seleskovic: Das Wunder. Accepting the subjective view point as an 
unquestionable position and influenced by the necessary consequence of 
regarding all knowledge as relative, the writer of this article proceeds to 
show that the fundamental principle of philosophy is the indubitable and 
nevertheless unprovable “axiom” of reality. Because it may neither be 
doubted nor can it be proved it becomes the basis of the all-embracing 
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category of wonder through which a system of science, wisdom and ethics 
may be constructed. Hans Bauermeister: “Leben” und “Geist”. A 
critical appreciation of Ludwig Klages whose works indicate that he be- 
longs to that group of philosophers who exalt; life to the prejudice of 
spirit in contradiction to the philosophers of the nineteenth century in 
whose estimation spirit came before life. 


Annaien Der Philosophie—Band VIII, Heft 9 u. 10: April, 1930. 


Walter Dubislav: Joseph Petzoldt in memoriam. A resumé of the ac- 
tivity of Joseph Petzoldt wherein he is portrayed as an ardent advocate 
of a scientific philosophy standing in sharpest contradiction to the com- 
plicated forms of rationalized myths and romantic doctrines which latter 
are only the expression of a dilettantism rather than of sober scientific 
thought. A list of his writings is appended. Hermann Triepel: Koerper 
und Vorgaenge. From the Berkeleyian position on the subjectivity of 
qualities we might logically proceed to their removal and discover noth- 
ing remaining. In one sense this is true for the old vonception of sub- 
stance is passing away due to the onslaughts of modern science. In 
another sense this is false for while there is nothing permanent in the 
world there is however a continuum which is in processes giving rise to 
what are called substantial items. Accordingly we may look upon sub- 
stantial items together with their processes into further realizations as 
having objective reality. Besides these there is no other objective reality. 
We may formulate our conclusions thus: Objective reality consists of a 
world continuum containing characteristic structures of more or less per- 
manence and their processes of change. Ernst Barthel: Erweiterung 
raumtheoretischer Denkmoeglichkeiten durch die Reimannsche Geometrie. 
This study in the geometry of theoretical space (Riemann’s Theory of 
Geometry) may be summed up in the following points: 1. This Ganzheits- 
geometrie is more free from contradictions when applied to the realm of 
the infinite than is the Euclidian geometry. 2. In its fundamentals it 
requires a definite point through which all space may be characterized 
and from which its exact structure may be comprehended. Space that 
does not have a point as its initial measurement is incomprehensible. 3. 
For mankind the only definitely established point and space underlying 
existence and life is the central point of the earth itself. 4. This point 
characterizes its opposite, i.e., the upper pole of the equatorial plane. 
5. As far as the relationship of the earth’s surface to the equatorial plane 
is concerned there may be three hypotheses: (a) That the declivity to the 
upper pole is greater than to the lower pole; (b) That it is equal; (c) 
That it is greater to the lower than to the upper pole. 6. Space is the 
medium of the lines of gravitation. Its very structure is fundamentally 
a dynamic reality. 7. Between an organic microcosm and an apparently 
inorganic macrocosm this new theory of space presents possibilities of anal- 
ogous thinking. 8. All empirical science rests upon the unification of 
experiential items under @ priori laws of reason which are tendencies of 
the world far more comprehensive than the apriorisms of Kant. E. Ruck- 
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haber: Logische und sprachliche Verneinung. A further study into the 
relations of logic, mathematics and critics in which it is shown that the 
logic is the least tolerant among these of contradictions. P, Krueckmann: 
Fiktionen im Recht. A study in legal fictions and their philosophic rela- 
tion to law in its objective reality rather than in its subjective formula- 
tion. 


Logos—Vol. XVIII, No. 2: 1929. 

Rudolf Otto: Bewusstseins-Phaenomenologie des Personalen Vedanta. 
An exposition of Yamuna-Muni’s threefold argument in favor of personal 
consciousness. The monistic Vedanta speculation of Sankara and Samkhya 
holds consciousness to be transparent, eternal, without distinction of 
knower, knowing, and known, and identical with Brahman. In opposi- 
tion to this monism Yamuna-Muni develops a new phenomenology of 
consciousness in order to establish a basis for his personal conception 
of God and man. Kurt Leese: Der Idealistische und der Reformatorische 
Freiheitsgedanke. German Protestantism always considered the idealism 
of Hegel, of Fichte, and Schelling to be the philosophy of Protestantism, 
in preference to mediaeval Scholasticism and modern positivism. Even 
Ritschl and his school of theology which contents itself with a minimum 
of philosophy considered Kant to be the philosopher of Protestantism. 
The connection between Protestantism and idealism is today no longer 
accepted uncritically. According to Luetgert idealism sprang from the 
illumination and connects up with the Renaissance and German mysti- 
cism, but has no connection with the Reformation. The newer generation 
of Protestant theologians proclaim the superiority of the Reformation 
over idealism. The author illustrates this in discussion of the problem 
of freedom. Hegel reconciles the personal freedom of man with the in- 
finity of God “ dialectically”: it becomes a moment in the dialectic move- 
ment of God. Fichte solves the problem synthetically, jealously guarding 
the freedom of the individual. Luther contrasts both and accentuates 
their antinomic character. According to Leese religious and ethical propo- 
sitions can be formulated only as in opposition to each other. Jos. Gottfr. 
Greiner: Ueber das Verhaeltnis von Logos und Psyche. Rejecting both 
the Absolute of Hegel and the limitations put on ‘all possible experience’ 
by Kant, the author will seek the intelligible and metaphysical in experi- 
mental reality—those elements which truly point to the reality beyond all 
experience. The idea of beauty, e. g., is not the sum total of all beautiful 
objects, it is anterior to all experience of beautiful things; it is a priori. 
It is and remains the principle of all things beautiful, essentially inex- 
haustible and independent of concrete realization. As beautiful things 
partake of ‘beauty’ thus conceived, so the psyche in the individual par- 
takes of Logos, the realm of ideas. S. Frank: Erkenntis und Sein. A 
justification of absolute realism, which is in reality concrete idealism. 
The opposition between idealism and realism is one of rationalism and 
intuitivism. ‘ Being’, which is far richer than any idea, and overflows it, 
is given in life and becomes manifest in living cognition. In it we come 
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face to face with the union of idea and reality, of timeless essence and 
timeless becoming. Contrary to Kant’s view we have something with 
which we can compare our knowledge, viz., being in all its fullness as it 
is revealed to us realiter and immediately in our living cognitions. Real- 
ism can be established only on the destruction of rationalism. The meta- 
physical problem can be solved only by analysis of being, as distinguished 
both from idea and cognition. Robert Schinzinger: Ueber die Reprae- 
senitierende und Begruendende Function des Begriffs. The writer seeks 
to establish a fundamental type of all cognition. This article is descrip- 
tive and serves as introduction to other studies to follow. Man is part 
of the universe which he seeks to know, but in his attempts to establish 
constant relations amid varying conditions he is led to separate himself 
from the universe. The self-universe relation is cognition. Whatever 
representation I may have of a thing, the thing itself is present to me. 
This ‘meaning’ is reducible to nothing ulterior or anterior to it, it be- 
comes concrete and real in the thing. The object is present to me, no 
matter in what manner it becomes present. If this peculiar ability to 
mean something in this universe, and to communicate to others by means 
of symbols is irreducible to anything else, and must be considered the 
fundamental property of knowing, how does the definition of cognition 
become possible? Max Scheler’s definition, e. g., is faulty, because he 
includes in his definition what is to be defined. In fact, a definition 
cannot be had; we can only analyze this fundamental phenomenon of 
cognition. The concept is the instrument of cognition. ‘ Being’ is con- 
tained in the meaning, meaning taken in its broadest sense, and the man- 
ner in which a meaning means something, is the only kind of repre- 
sentation that the concept can have (opposed to all ‘copy’ theories). 
Cognition further represents the connectedness of reality. The fact that 
this cannot be directly and immediately legitimated need not drive us 
into the acceptance of skeptical strictures on truth. For, the truth of a 
proposition does not depend on an absolute criterion of truth. Science 
is in fact content with indirect verification. Whatever is necessarily 
thought to be and so to be, is also and is as it is thought. Only so much 
can be considered real in cognition as is sufficiently founded. Complete 
founding is not attainable. The conditions of the possibility of experience 
are the conditions of the possibility of things and objects of experience. 


Philosophisches Jahrbuch—Band 43, 1 Heft: January, 1930. 


H. Straubinger: Evidenz und Kausalitaetsgesetz. The author denies 
that the principle of causality may be referred back to the principle of a 
sufficient reason in order to declare its stability, since, in the ontological 
order, these two principles are but one. Likewise the question as to 
whether the principle of causality is analytic or synthetic is for the most 
part nothing more than a misunderstanding of terms. What is decisive 
in this matter is the question of evidence and of what nature this evi- 
dence must be. Another phase of the question dealt, with here is the 
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mediate or immediate nature of this evidence; and, reference is made to 
Catholic philosophers who regard the principle of causality as a postulate. 
Bernhard Jansen: Augustinus und Kant. A juxtaposition of the method 
and content of metaphysics as elaborated in the philosophies of Augustine 
and Kant, with reflections upon the whole lives of these men especially 
in relation to their philosophies and the rest of the world, which reflec- 
tions are applied to the present state of non-Scholastic and Neo-Scholastic 
philosophy, in the endeavor to show that philosophy is vital and not 
merely academic. Paul Fleig: Die Erkenntnis der Aussenwelt nach Thomas 
von Aquin. The author contends in this article that the immediate object 
of knowledge of the external world, according to St. Thomas, is the 
species in the subject. It is this species which is really known and the 
medium quo is itself a circumstance of knowledge.. Erich Piernikarczyk: 
Das Naturgesetz bei Johannes Duns Scotus. Starting from the .eodicy 
of Duns Scotus which places the primary imminent activity of God in 
His act of intelligence, the writer goes to show that according to the 
doctrine of Duns Scotus the natural laws are derivatives of this active 
intelligence. He delineates the content, the power and necessity of these 
laws in general as well as in certain particular applications. Hermann 
Ebert: Augustinus Steuchus und seine Philosophia perennis. The: writer 
herein gives an account of the historical influence of this work, the Phil- 
osophia Perennig of Augustinus Steuchus, as well as a critical apprecia- 
tion of the philosophy of this same thinker. As the author himself states, 
the purpose of this work is to bring before the attention of philosophers 
the worth while contributions of Steuchus in the realm of theodicy, cos- 
mology, religion, culture, faith and science. Steuchus’ viewpoints, accord- 
ing to the author, are all too little known today and while the present 
article makes no pretension at being exhaustive it is hoped that it will 
contribute considerably to a better understanding of this philosopher. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXII, No. 6: Novembri-Decembri, 1929. 


J. Le Rohellec: De genuina humanae cognitionis ratione adversus ideal- 
ismum hodiernum. (Cont.) A development of the principles of St. Thomas 
on the problem of knowledge with reference to modern idealisia, specifically 
that of Gentile. A. M. Pirotta: Disputatio de “ potentia obedientiali ” iuxta 
thomisticam doctrinam. The existence and nature of .the power, by which 
God subdues all things to Himself, and in virtue of which t y do His will 
even to all the extent of supernatural operation. 


Divus Thomas—Vol. XXXIII, No. 1: Ianuarii-Febrarii, 1930. 


A. Fernandez: Naturale desiderium videndi Divi: (Essentiam apud 
D. Thomam eiusque scholam. (Cont.) A study of the guments b: which 
St. Thomas shows that in the rational creature, elicited by its natural 
powers, there is a desire of seeing God in Himself. Although the vision 
of God as the author of nature is the identical vision of Him as the 
author of grace, it does not follow that anyone who desires the first also 
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formally and explicitly desires the second. E, Neveut: Réle de Saint 
Augustin dans les controverses Pélagiennes. An analysis of the writings 
of St. Augustine against the Pelagian heresy. A. Marina: Lo scrupolo. 
A. Marina: Birth-control. The morality of this subject, with criticism 
of the laws of sterilization existing in many of the American states. 


A Bibliography of John Dewey. By Milton Halsey Thomas and Herbert 
Wallace Schneider. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. 
Pp. xxi +151. 


This is a very complete list of the writings of John Dewey, and of 
critical writings on his theories and thought. The recent commemoration 
of his seventieth birthday was the occasion for bringing out the bibliog- 
raphy at ‘he present time. The various celebrations held at the time also 
indicate the value of the book. For, after all is said on the contradic- 
tions found in Dewey’s writings, on the one-sided emphases, and on his 
obscurity, which no one will deny, the fact remains that Professor Dewey 
has attracted a following among the cultured younger generation of our 
country as no other American of today. Likewise undeniable is the 
vigor and the originality of his thought, and his keen eye for the actuality 
of the problems and situations he discusses. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate impress of his views on the thought of America, Dewey reflects a 
prevailing atmosphere and temperament that the New-Scholastic philoso- 
pher cannot ignore. For all philosophers, Dewey will function at least as 
an antidote to the abstractionism of the recent philosophies of the Abso- 
lute. 

MICHEL. 
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